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Topay’s new car buvers. in increasing thousands. It gives vou comfort — the restful. bump- 
are GIsCOVeriIng a phenomenon. Phat phenomenon swallowing comfort. of balanced coil and leaf 
iS that vou can cut voutr motoring cost by hun- springing. 
dreds of dollars per year while you continue to It gives vou ease of driing—an ease of steering 
enjov the satisfaction of fine car performance. so finely balanced that a finger-tip Caress of the 
Po new owners every day (20,000 of them — wheel takes vou round curves or keeps vou flying 
last vear) AUSTIN Is bringing the revelation that straight as an arrow, 
the A-40 Devon 4-door Sedan brings vou everv- Speed? Nimbleness in trathe Quiet. cflort- 
thing vou look for in ar automobile at hundreds less theht on the open road? AUSTIN gives vou 
of dollars less than vou have been accustomed these. too. 
to paving, AUSTIN CIVES Vou eve rvthing vou can ask for in 
For the Austin A-40 Devon is fullof surprises a finely appointed automobile—except high cost. 
for the first-time driver. Austin’s low first cost is matched by its 
It gives vou duxarv—the luxury of a finely astonishingly low operating and upkeep cost. 
appommted Interior with oraine d leather If this is your new car vear—vou owe it to 
upholstered Dunlopillo seats and deep-pile vourself to look critically at Ausrin, Youll be 
hoor carpetng, elad vou did. 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMETED 
1393 Yonge Street, Toronto . 
WHEREVER YOU GO 
YOU'LL SEE AUSTIN 
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How to weave 


DESIRES FOR FINER and more 
serviceable fabrics are increasing 
constantly... and the task of 
weaving fabrics of lasting beauty 
and usefulness becomes more 
and more difficult for textile 
manufacturers everywhere. 
Many of the world’s leading 
mills are solving the problem 
through chemistry. Monsanto 
has much to offer the textile 
industry in its search for better 
processing, for better materials 


and lower production costs. 





Monsanto Syton * controls fiber slippage in 
spinning and increases tensile 

woolens and worsted yarns. P 

softer, niform yarns result. Production 


more u 


rates are increased. 
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Monsanto's Stymer * binds the yarn ts 
and provides the abrasi« n resistar 
strength needed in high-speed weaving 
of filament acetate and viscose 
Bist Mi 
“i % - ' 
* 
Santomerse* No. 1—Cost advantages i: 





cleaning, scouring, 


wetting and re-wettir 
tomerse No. 1— 


Monsanto's all-purpose wetting 


result from the use of San 





Reslooms * Monsanto's melamine- 
formaldehyde textile resins help fa s retain 
their new appearance, since they 

part of the fabrics during process 


Reslooms control shrinkage ar 





washability and wrinkle resistan 


woolens and rayons 


Monsanto (Canada) Limited 
Montr 


Toronto 





Serving Industry ... 
Which Serves Mankind 


Vancouver 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Finaneing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON.ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHM 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 







IN EDMONTON 
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Edmonton, Alberta, has been well named the “City of Opportunity.” 
Already an important industrial and distribution centre, Edmonton has 
gained new importance with the discovery of immense oil resources 
near the city. 
Population of Edmonton has increased 50 since 1941; retail sales are 


estimated to be more than S160 million a year and city income tax payers 
reported incomes totalling $106,094,000 in 1949. 


Edmonton, equivalent to 155.7 
copies per 100 households. 


Thus in Edmonton, as elsewhere 


Residents of Edmonton give indi- 
eation of their better-than-average 
purchasing power in their reader- 

x ship of magazines. The ten maga- in Canada, advertising in maga- 
members of The Magazine zines is a potent force backing up 
Advertising Bureau of Canada, the sales efforts of every retailer 
have a circulation of 57,700 in in this rich and growing city. 


zines, 


Inserted by Saturday Night a Member of 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 


21 Dundas Square Toronto, 1 


A WOOD'S FREEZER "fF 
Is HOT A LUXURY 


it Will Pay For Itself Over and Over Again 
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THE FINAL RUSH 


this week the 
House of Commons” was getting 
through its remaining business at a 
good rate. The end-of-session rush 
was on. This always gives rise to re- 
ports about millions of dollars being 
voted in a few minutes. It does give 
the Government a chance to slip 
through, perhaps one or even two, 
contentious measures at the bitter 
end without the protracted debate that 
might have developed earlier in the 
But it is not quite fair to talk 
about millions being voted per minute, 
or legislation being rushed through, 
just because members want to get 
home. 

The other side of the story is that, 
under our procedure, the Opposition 
has had abundant opportunities earlier 
in the session to talk to its heart’s con- 
tent about the things it considers most 
important. No Opposition in any par- 
liament can examine in detail all the 
Government business: the safeguard 
for democracy is that the Opposition 
can select the subjects which they 
think need examination. It’s 
true that if they take too long talking 
about a few subjects early on, thev 
may get less time than they'd like on 
some of those that remain. But an 
Opposition must be selective; and the 
brought against George 
Drew and his followers by some expe- 
rienced Liberals is that they are not 
enough. They spread their 
criticism too thin, according to. this 
View, instead of concentrating it on a 
few vital points. 


OPPOSITION SCORED 
PARLIAMENTARY observers be- 


lieve that it was the debates about 
prices and inflation and the Sales Tax 
which attracted most public attention 
The public, it seems here, has not yet 
caught on to the Conservative com- 
plaint that the Government is falling 
into the habit of arbitrary power. The 
PC's attempt to modify the Emergency 
Powers Bill and the Defence Produc- 
tion Bill was protracted and sometimes 
rather finicky. The point behind it all 
didn’t seem to register much outside 
Ottawa. But PC’s will tell you imme- 
diately what they were fighting against: 
it was the attitude which C. D. Howe 
himself expressed in the House ot 
Commons—when he said: “If we want 
to get away with anything, who's going 
to stop us?” , ; : : 

No party attacked the defence pro- 
gram as such. The PC’s took the line 
that they didn’t grudge the money, but 
they did want to make sure it was be- 
ing spent properly: and they have not 
got very far with that 

Old-age 
going to be a cause of dispute after the 
joint report of an all-party committee 
Ihe main danger, for many 
observers, was just. that party 


BY THE 


beginning of 


session. 


closest 


accusation 


selective 


security was obviously not 


last vear 


each 


would start trying to outbid the others, 





OTTAWA VIEW 


offering higher and higher pensions 
without ti lking about paying for them. 
There have been some signs of that; 
but—unless the CCF up the stakes— 
$40 a month stands as a figure accept- 
able to all parties. 


WHEAT AND SHIPS 
THE two unexpected and really heat- 
ed debates of the session were on the 
$65 million wheat bounty and the five 
ships flying the Canadian Ensign in 
Chinese waters. Paradoxically the 
CCF did the best job in ferreting out 
the facts behind the wheat bounty; but 
they were the people who most vocif- 
erously wanted it increased. The PC’s 
have always felt sore that they didn’t 
get more credit for voting unanimous- 
ly against" the payment; but their 
unanimity depended on their prairie 
members being absent. They also ob- 
jected to the blame being visited en- 
tirely on Agriculture Minister Gar- 
diner, rather than on the Government 
as a whole. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the affair of the five Ming Sung ships, 
it created a new parliamentary situa- 
tion. For the first time since the 
general election of 1949 George Drew 
had the Government benches quiet 
and worried. The facetious interrup- 
tions, with which Liberal backbenchers 
often try to put him off his stride (and 
sometimes succeed), were not heard 
PM St. Laurent, Trade Minister Howe 
and Transport Minisier Chevrier look- 
ed glum, talked in whispers, consulted 
references, sent messengers running 
around tor papers. This was the best- 
documented and most straightforward 
Drew has vet presented, The 
PM's reply lacked the incisive, 
quality he generally shows. 
ernment fumbled uneasily. 


CABINET SECRECY 


NEXT day the PC’s were angrily de- 
mi inding the copy of aC abinet * ‘Direc- 
tive” which Transport Minister Chev- 
rier said had instructed him to exempt 
the Ming Sung ships from the require- 
ments of the Canada Shipping Act 
(notably by letting them carry Chinese 
— H: ving called it a “directive” 

Chevrier next said it was “oral.” 
Finally the PM explained there had 
been a discussion in the Cabinet, but 
the only written record was the Cabinet 
minute. He quite rightly insisted that 
Cabinet minutes are never made pub- 
lic. This is an old and well-established 
rule; but the PC’s continued to press 
for it, arguing that if there was no 
document which could be produced 
Chevrier should not have talked about 
it. Actually he had the power as 
Transport Minister to make the 
exemptions: and whether he consulted 
the Cabinet or not was a matter en- 
tirely between him and his colleagues. 
But ever since the combines affair 18 
months ago, ministers have been tell- 
ing the House little bits of what went 
on in the Cabinet. 


case 
clear 
The Gov- 
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The State and Cultural Life 


THE Massey Commission came in these matters? If help is sought 


face to face with one of the basic by citizens, should it be given? To 
relationships in a modern commu- what extent is the Government 
nity: that between the state, or the warranted in collecting taxes from 
Government as we prefer to de- all the citizens, and distributing it 
scribe it, and the cultural society. to a relatively few cultural soci- 
It could hardly escape the duty, eties for the purpose of stimulating 
since its terms of reference spe- music, painting, the theatre, the 
cifically instructed it to inquire ballet, etc.? Especially in light of 
into the relations of the Govern- the knowledge that a very sub- 
ment or its agencies with national stantial percentage of the taxpayers 
voluntary bodies operating in this have no interest in these fields, 
field. and that they would vote against 
It may be possible to see the state patronage of them? 
nature of the problem a little bet- That is the kind of question the 
ter by considering the extreme Massey Commission had to con- 
policies which a government might sider when drawing up its recom- 
conceivably adopt toward private mendations. It is also the kind of 
or voluntary societies concerned question Parliament will have to 
with cultural growth. It might, ask—-and answer—when steps are 
conceivably, leave all such matters taken to deal with the recommen- 
strictly to the individual and to dations of the Report in the fall. 


voluntary organizations. Or it 
might take over all such activities 
completely as state activities. 


Feeling Changed 


The general feeling about state 


Under the former arrangement, support of the arts has changed a 
the entire cultural life of the state good deal in the past half century. 


The Commission probably could 
fully document its assertion that: 
“Today governments play a part 


would be directed by private so- 
cieties or by individuals, and all 
the funds needed would be col- 


lected by private effort and from not foreseen a generation ago, in 
individuals and corporations. the matters which we are required 
The latter arrangement would to review. In most modern states 
constitute complete ‘state socialism there are ministries of ‘fine arts’ 
in the cultural field; in which case or of ‘cultural affairs.” Some meas- 
all the funds required would be ure of official responsibility in this 
collected from general taxation, field is now accepted in all civi- 
all personnel would be in effect lized countries, whatever political 
civil servants, and all cultural pol- philosophy may prevail.” 
icy would be in the final analysis Of course, what is being done 
state policy. elsewhere, even in Great Britain, 


is not necessarily a guide for Can- 
ada. The Canada Foundation, urg- 
ing a truly Canadian approach, 
said in its brief: 

“First consideration should be 
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How Far to Go? 


By drawing these crude lines of 
the extremities of policy, it is ; Te : 
made clear that the first has be- given to the specific and peculiar 
come virtually impossible in a needs of Canada, and only second- 
modern society, and the latter is ary consideration should be given 
quite inacceptable to liberal-think- to the application of policies and 
ing citizens. The question that is methods adopted by other coun- 


raised by the recommendations of tries for the solution of their spe- 


the Massey Commission is how cific and peculiar cultural prob- 
far it is desirable and acceptable lems. 
for the Government to go in assist- The corrupting force of state 


ing individuals and private volun- patronage — needs to be kept in 
mind. While most Canadians will 
wish to see encouragement given 
“to -institutions which express ra- 
tional feeling, promote common 
understanding and add to the vari- 
ety and richness of Canadian life” 
to quote the Massey “commis- 
sion of appointment”, everything 
will depend upon the spirit and 
wisdom of actual steps proposed. 


tary societies active in culture. 

The narrower fields of formal 
education did not come within the 
purview of the Commission, since 
they are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. 
Education is, of course, one aspect 
of culture: and education itself 
Was once a private or family mat- 
ter: It is now very extensively, and 
in the lower grades almost exclu- 
sively, a matter for Government 
policy and for Government finan- 
cial support. 

What about the broader aspects 
of culture which affect the adult 





as well as the child, the arts and by 
sciences, painting, the theatre, mu- Wilfrid 
sic, the ballet, etc.? To what extent 

is the state justified in interfering Eggleston 
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A Provincial Debenture 


Yielding 4.40% 


The new issue of Province of New Brunswick 
414% sinking fund debentures provides an 
attractive income return of $42.50 for every 
$985 invested. 


We offer as principals— 
New Issue 
Province of New Brunswick 
414% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due July 3rd, 1964 


Price: 98.50 and accrued interest 
to yield about 4.40% 


Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Prospectus gladly forwarded upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener Quebec 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Chicago Halifax London, Eng. 


Good Companies All... 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 
Nrw York 


Great American 
Susurance Company 


ROCHESTER 
UNpDeRwriters AGENCY 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Your Possessions 


The things you live with — your home, your business, your 
“stock in trade’ —are all subject to loss through accident 
or circumstance beyond your control. 


For your own sense of security, you should learn how 
easily you can be protected. Call in one of Great American's 
conveniently located agents —or see your own insurance 
broker — and get his ideas on a planned insurance program 
that will cover your needs. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont, 
BRANCHES IN 
QUEBEC MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
QUE. QUE. ONT. MAN. 6.c 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 
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DISTINGRUISCRED 
FLYING CROSS 





For “an act or acts of valour, courage, or devotion to duty 


performed whil 


enemy”. . 


st flying in active operations against the 


During the Second World War, the Distinguished Flying Cross was 


awarded to 4,028 members of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


«... exceptional fearlessness in the face of the enemy”. . 


} } : ” 
“outstanding courage and determination”... 


4,028 citations—cach one a tribute to service in the defence of freedom, 


by men of the R.C.A F. 


Today, in Canada’s rapidly expanding 
Air Force, more young men are needed 
to train as Air Crew Officers— Navigation 


Officers, Radio Officers and Pilots. 





Consult the Career Counsellor 
at your nearest R.C.A.F. Recruit- 
ing centre or MAIL THIS COUPON > 


To be eligible, you must be between 18 
and 24—be a Canadian citizen or other 
British subject — be physically fit—and 


have Junior Matriculation or better. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


TRAINING COMMAND, R.C.A.F., TRENTON, ONTARIO 


OR 
NORTH WEST AIR COMMAND, R.C.A.F., EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Please mail me, without NAME 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


obligation, full particulars STREET ADDRESS ‘ 
regarding appointment re- ary PROVINCE 
quirements and openings enycaTtion 


! 

‘ , : Y 1 

' now available inthe R.C.A.F, (BY GRADE AND PROVINCE) 
' 

' 
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‘The Front Page 


Vol. 66 No. 39 


Mr. Millard Intervenes 


FHE Gale decision does no more than impose 
upon the various boards exercising quasi-judicial 
functions the duty of observing such precautions 
us will ensure that the parties appearing before 
them will have reasonable opportunity to present 
their cases. It does not assert for the courts any 
right to overthrow the decisions of the boards, 
however erroneous the courts may consider them, 
if proper procedure has been observed in arriving 
at them. It is important that it should be borne in 
mind that opposition to the Gale judgment means 
taking the view that no matter how outrageous the 
method of procedure adopted by a quasi-judicial 
board may be, no matter how many and how 
essential are the rights which it denies to a party 
appearing betore it, no recourse is to be available 
Not only its decision but its procedure is to be 
beyond question by any authority. 

This is a view of the powers ot these boards 
which we think the Ontario Government is entire 
ly right in not adopting, and not adopting it preans 
not participating in the litigation for upholding it 
in which the Newspaper Guild is now engaged. 
Mr. Frost's statement of the situation appears to 
us a very reasonable one, and one which in ordi- 
nary circumstances would appeal to the common 
sense of most believers in justice. Untortunately 
for the Government the particular case in ques- 
tion happens to be one in which it is very easy to 
divert attention from common sense considera- 
tions; and Mr. Millard is a past master at divert- 
ing attention. 

Mr. Millard’s charge that the Government's 
decision “is dictated by political influences out- 
side of the elected representatives of the people” 
and his references to Mr. George McCullagh can- 
not fail to remind people of the legislation, greatly 
to Mr. McCullagh’s benefit, by which the pro- 
Visions of the will of the late Joseph E. Atkinson 
Were set aside and the Atkinson Foundation was 
put under orders to dispose of the Toronto Star 
within seven years. That legislation appeared to 
us then, and appears to us still, to be unwise and 
improper; and any political difficulties in which 
the Government may now find itself as a result of 
the Gale decision will be in large part a natural 
consequence of that earlier unwisdom and 1m- 
propriety. The Charitable Foundations Act was 
passed under Mr. Drew’s regime, but Mr. Frost 1s 
the heir of that regime and was the chief defende! 
of the legislation. It would have been better if 
iny other employer had obtained the Gale deci- 
ston rather than Mr. McCullagh. 

The Globe and Mail thinks that Mr. Russell 
Harvey, who has expressed the view that the 
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Legislature ought to “protect labor from the 
courts”, is not a proper person to sit on the Labor 
Relations Board. He is certainly not a judicially 
minded person, but so long as he sits on the board 
labor cannot complain if the representative of 
the employing interests is equally non-judicial. Mr. 
Justice Gale expressly exempted the board from 
any charge of prejudice, and considering the 


board as a whole we think he was right. 


Abolishing the Dominion 


THE process of abolishing the term “Dominion” 
in Canada goes on apace. The latest step is the 
renaming of the Dominion Elections Act as the 
Canada Elections Act. Next month, probably, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics will become the 
Canada Bureau of Statistics; soon afterward all 
Dominion- Provincial Relations Conferences will 
become Canada- Provincial; and eventually the 
offending word will remain nowhere except in the 
Statute of Westminster, from which nothing done 
at Ottawa can very well remove it. When the 
British North America Act is re-enacted as a 
Canada-made Constitution in two languages It ts 
obvious that the word “Dominion” will be avoided 
like the plague. 


The promoters of this reform seem to overlook 


he fact that they are removing a very handy piece 
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PASSING SHO 


A MOSCOW paper complains that Russian 
earrings are “so heavy that they stretch the 
ears.” That won't do; Russian ears get 
enough stretching listening to Joe ; 


Cigarette sales are said to have fallen off 
since the new taxes were added. Smokers 
who took to using hand-rolling machines 
have not yet got tired of them, but probably 
will. 


South Koreans have been forbidden to 
sing love songs. Whom on earth does a 
South Korean feel like loving these days? 


The St. Thomas Jimes-Journal is against 
the campaign for the revival of whiskers, on 
the ground that a woman does not like “to 
shove her smooth face into a bushy mass 
of whiskers” in order to kiss her husband 
Well, that’s what any intelligent wife would 
say to a clean-shaven husband, but 


felevision seems to be a great cultural 
influence, if we may judge from the signs 
on the Toronto pub windows: ¢ 
Good Fights Tonight.” 


“Television: 


In the Canadian Senate motions are re- 
corded in the Minutes of Proceedings as 
being “carried in the affirmative.” That's 
what runs up the printing bills 


Plucked eye-brows, says the president of 
the British Medical Association, are harmful 
to the eves. They have annoyed ours for 
some time, but we hadn't noticed that they 
were damaging them 


So tar as we can make out, none of these 
demands to call the Old Age Pension some- 
thing else come from the pensioners. What 
is there. disgraceful about receiving a pen- 


sion, that it has to have its name changed? 


Tass is back in the Ottawa Press Gallery 
Wonder whom the Canadian Press will send 
to the Kremlin 


he panhandler who attacked Solon Lov 
The panhandl I ttacked §S 1 Low 
has added insult to injury. “Im even a 


member of his party.” he said at his trial 


Lucy says she’s going to read the Massey 
Report just so she won't have to bother with 
Canadian Culture any more 
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of nomenclature by which we can distinguish be- 
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the structure of the national sovereignty — 
body of authority vested in the central 


and that of the provincial authority It 


We cannot speak of Dominion elections we shall 
I 


ive to speak ol 


' f ‘ lan 
them as either federal elections 


yns. The United States in a 


ClCLUIL 





tion has no such difficultv, because the 
federal authorities are totally different 
of its state It has but one 
ereas We ral provincial 
vhich like to call themselves parlia- 
yas but one President, whereas we have 


t Ottawa and others at Toronto 


; her niace 

nd probabdivy some otNne! places 

s to think that thev are merely Pre- 
thev do not all admit that.) 


Unity in Public Health 


FORONTO'S Medical Officer of Health, Dr. G. P. 
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I 
Dr. Jac 
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yXecome president elect of the Cana- 


Health Association, and will in 1953 


isure of acting as host to the Associa- 
vn city In 1952 it is meeting at 
der the presidency of Dr. Morley 
he Manitoba Department of Health 
is already president of the Ontario 


Association 





Yrs are very Well deserved. for Dr 
Xeen successful in maintaining a high 
ndard of health in Toronto in spite 
ip of the housing shortage and its 


He has had the mis- 


become, much against his will, some- 








rsial figure in the clash of ideas 


the drive of the psy- 
sstablish themselves as an independent 
We have much respect 


le DV some psvVCNialristS In a Very 





e Ide I two pa authorities 
YoU gd mental dangers separately 
ndently does not greatly appeal to us, 


the unitv of the public 


The Five Ships 


Sung f involves ships built in 
d-established Chinese trading 

e the Chiang Kai-shek regime still 
s hold on power in China. Nearly 


Were advanced to finance the con- 


de i Government guarantee. All was 
g Kai-shek was finally driven out 

e Ming Sung Company incor- 

( S registered at 





rred the ships 
d to Canadian registry. At the 
sought, and was granted, exemption 
s s of the Canada Shipping Act 


Canadian-registered ships to be 
British subjects with certain qualifica- 
ships now have turned up again, 
the Canad ensign—between 
Maca ind Canton. They are 


\ nese Communist 
biect in Hong Kong to all the 


ctions applied by the British Govern- 

But when they leave Macao they are 

the Portuguese restrictions. The 

ves in Parliament maintain that there 
ispicion that they are carrying con- 


Macao to China, and that in any 
istification for a trade which ts 


carried on under the 





—Barry Austin 


PUBLIC health is unit says Dr. G. P. Jackson. 


Mr. Drew made a very strong case for his argu- 
ment that Canadian registry should be immediate- 
ly withdrawn. His presentation of the case was the 
best performance he has given in the Parliament, 
and the Prime Minister’s reply showed that the 
Government was not easy about the affair. There 
is NO question on either side of a total boycott of 
trade with China, but the policy of permitting 
trade in goods which have no application to de- 
fence does not necessarily justify the curious 
operations of these ships which are Canadian in 
nothing but name. To withdraw Canadian registry 
may involve writing off the debts still owed on 
them. We appreciate the Government's care for 
the taxpayers’ money. But the total debt is rather 
less than one dollar for each Canadian: and at 
this we think we'd rather have a clear conscience. 
It is one of the minor results of the Western 
world’s previous policy towards Chiang Kai-shek 
Which was always a triumph of hope over ex- 


pel lence. 


Above the Law Again 


THE most serious thing about the whole Ming 
Sung debate is the revelation of yet another case 
in Which the Government has ignored its legal 
obligation to make public its acts. Under section 
133A of the Canada Shipping Act the Minister of 
Transport, Mr. Lionel Chevrier, was entitled to 
exempt the Ming Sung ships from the obligation 
to carry British crews. But he was bound to report 
to Parliament that he had done so. He did in fact 
table a list of the other cases in which exemptions 
were granted. But this case 
more important than the others—was omitted. 


peculiar and far 


Mr. St. Laurent explained that the list tabled came 
from steamship inspectors this item was in a 
different file and had been overlooked. This is 
precisely equivalent to saying that an individual's 
salary was reported to the inspector of income tax 
as a matter of routine, but the income received 
from dividends happened to be overlooked. We 
know very well what the government and the 
courts would make of such a defence. No private 
individual would dare to put it forward. It is 
shameful that the Prime Minister should dare to 
put it forward. 

We must recall that this is not Mr. Chevrier’s 
first offence. We took him to task here in Decem- 
ber 1949 for delaying the tabling of a report for 


two months beyond the legal date. The shocking 
thing, then as now, was the casualness with which 
these offences were excused. But it would not be 
fair to blame Mr. Chevrier alone, any more than 
it would have been fair to blame Mr. Garson 
alone for the scandalous affair of the McGregor 
Flour-milling Report. The Government’s whole 
attitude to its statutory obligations is one to cause 
acute disquiet in Canadians who are concerned 
for the democratic process. Mr. St. Laurent has 
asked Parliament for very sweeping executive 
powers this year. He has shown some impatience 
with Opposition reluctance to grant them, and 
has assured us that “of course” they will be used 
reasonably. Mr. Howe has gone further. His atti- 
tude is—and these are his Own words—"“If we 
want to get away with something who is going to 


stop us?” 


Myron Kuzych Is Out 


THE Privy Council has decided that a labor union 
can throw out of its membership anybody whom 
it likes to throw out: and that is that. The result 
is that in a closed shop a labor union can throw 
out of employment in that shop anybody whom it 
likes to throw out by simply throwing him out of 
its membership. It can throw him out, as the 
Vancouver Boiler-Makers threw out Mr. Myron 
Kuzych, for holding and advocating a different 
view of union organization from that entertained 
by the union—specitically in that case, for op- 
posing the closed shop. That is a thing which the 
employer himself cannot do: he cannot dismiss 
an employee for advocating any particular View 
about union organization. He is perhaps not likely 
to dismiss an employee for advocating the open 
shop, but he would never be permitted to dismiss 
him for advocating the closed shop; that is one of 
the inalienable rights of labor. 

In the old davs betore Labor Relations Acts be- 
came common, there was no claim that anybody 
had a “right” to employment, and if an employer 
liked to accept a closed shop and thereby turn 
over to the union the right (which nobody then 
denied that the employer himself had) to hire and 
fire at his own good pleasure, that was a private 
arrangement and the state took no cognizance of 
it. But today the right to employment is quite 
clearly recognized by the law, the employer can 
no longer hire and fire at his own good pleasure, 
and we do not think that that right which the em- 
plover no longer possesses can be accorded to any 
trade union, no matter how excellent its char 
acter. 

We had hoped that this changed condition of 
the labor relationship could be recognized and 
dealt with by the courts without a change in the 
law. Several Canadian courts ruled that it could 
be. The Privy Council has ruled that it cannot be. 
The law will therefore have to be changed. Other- 
Wise a man’s ability to earn a living at his trade 
will become dependent on his keeping chummy 
with the bosses of his union: and that is a condition 
which is not good for the country and in the Jong 


run will not even be good for labor. 


Canada Is Our Business 


THE Pulp and Paper Association of Canada 

which is well aware that it is the purveyor of one 
of the essential instruments of democracy in the 
shape of newsprint—could hardly have found a 
better writer to deal with the subject of govern- 
ment in Canada than George V. Ferguson, intel- 
lectual descendant of John W. Dafoe and now 
editor of the Montreal Star. In the book “It’s Our 
Business”, published by the PPAC for distribution 
through educational organizations, Mr. Ferguson 
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ells in the plain and simple language of the edu- 
ated journalist the origins, nature and functions 
if our political institutions. 

Mr. Ferguson is a nationalist in the sense—op- 
posite to that current in French Canada—that he 
desires the utmost strengthening of the central 
iuthority short of over-straining the loyalty of the 
provincial divisions. He makes a good case for this 
view, and it is a pity that he spoils it in one respect 
by repeating the error that the BNA Act gives 
Parliament power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada, period. It 
does nothing of the kind. It gives Parliament 
power “to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects 
by this Act assigned exclusively to the legislatures 
of the provinces”; and how anybody ever figured 
that those words “for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada” added anything to the 
power “to make laws in relation to all matters” 
etc. is more than we have ever been able to figure 
out. If anything we should suppose that they 
diminished it, since they suggest that if Parliament 
made a law in respect to a matter not coming 
within the provincial sphere, and the courts found 
it to be not conducive to “the peace, order and 
good government of Canada”, they could throw it 
out. They will of course not do so, the Supreme 
Court having long since ruled, and very properly, 
that it will not inquire into the wisdom of any 
law or even the truth of any preamble enacted by 
Parliament, but only into its power to enact it. 

Mr. Ferguson makes a peculiarly interesting 
case, too long to quote, against the demand for a 
Canadian Governor General. We think he is right, 
and we are glad to have that case stated by an 
influential editor. He barely mentions the Com- 
monwealth. He is not hopeful of any reform of 
the Senate and he apparently expects the present 
under-representation of the urban areas in all our 
elected bodies to continue. Except for advocacy 
of the Sirois Commission doctrine of a levelling of 
standards of living as between the provinces, he is 
pretty well satisfied with things as they are. 
Westerners who come East sometimes get that 








Way. 





To Maggie 


‘A new subject may soon be added to the 
curriculum in Toronto public and = secondary 
schools—defence against the atom bomb.”—News 
Item. 


| WANDERED today to the school Maggie, 
lo watch how kids are taught. 

The stuffs not exactly the same, Maggie; 
lhe course has been changed quite a lot. 
The Problems we took all have gone, Maggie, 

Replaced by Atom Bomb Defence; 
The Writing is out of this world, Maggie, 
{nd gone are Mood, Gerunds and Tense. 
We're both out of date and passé, Maggie, 
{nd our final dirge will soon be sung— 
But at least what we wrote could be read, Maggie, 
When you and I were young. 


THE OLD Recitations are gone, Maggie. 
The kids, when they read, can’t be heard; 
The work that they do in Eighth Grade, Maggie, 
Is much what we did in the Third. 
They don't know a verb from a moose, Maggie— 
But don’t you imagine they are dense: 
Their work-books are frights, but they're good, 
Maggie, 
4t Guidance and Atom Defence. 
ind now we're decrepit and gray, Maggie, 
And our fling in life is nearly flung. 
But we passed on our marks, not our height, 
Maggie, 


When you and I were young. ANON 
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Saturday Nights New Editor 


THE publishers of SaruRDAY NIGHT have pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. R. A. Farquharson, who 
for the past nine years has been Managing Editor 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail, has accepted the 
post of Editor of SaruRDAY NiGHT, and that his 
name will appear on the masthead in the issue 
bearing date of July 31. 

Mr. B. K. Sandwell, who under various titles 
has held the chief editorial position on this journal 
for more than eighteen years, and who has reached 
an age at which a diminished burden of work and 
responsibility and an increase of leisure become 
very attractive, will continue to be associated with 
the paper, in the capacity of Editor Emeritus. His 
signed column, which in recent months has ap- 
peared in this space, will continue to be a weekly 
feature, and his characteristic style will also be 
noted on the editorial pages. 

Robert Alan (“Bob”) Farquharson has for 
many years been outstanding among the manag- 


—Rando!ph Macdonald 
NEW Editor for SN is R. A. (Bob) Farquharson. 
ing editors of Canada’s metropolitan newspapers. 
He was the founder and for the first three vears 
the president of the Managing Editors’ Conter- 
ence, which has done much to raise the tone and 
educational standards of Canadian journalism. 
His responsibilities on the Globe and Mail have 
been confined to the news columns, in which he 
has maintained a high standard of objectivity; he 
has had no connection with the editorial page and 
its policies. W hile his recent duties have given him 
little time for writing, he achieved an excellent 
record in that respect during three vears as Press 
Gallery correspondent for the Globe and Mail at 
Ottawa. and his addresses to various audiences of 
newspaper people on the tasks and responsibilities 
of journalism, which have been widely reprinted, 
are models of conciseness and clarity. With a pro- 
found and lively interest in the arts—he is a Gov- 
ernor of the Dominion Drama Festival—he has 
revolutionized the attitude of the Globe and Mail, 
and greatly influenced that of other Canadian 





publications, towards the artistic element in our 
cultural life. 

Mr. Farquharson was born on August 25, 1899, 
in Claude, Ont., the son of the Rev. William Far- 
quharson, DD, a native of Scotland, and Annie 
MacDonald (Coutts) Farquharson, a native of 
Kent County, Ont. His father, after some years of 
service in Presbyterian pastorates, became immi- 
gration chaplain for the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and other religious bodies in 1916, with offices at 
Quebec in summer and Saint John, NB, in winter, 
and died in 1939, 


Notable Journalistic Career 


“Bob” Farquharson joined the Globe as reporter 
in 1918, served the Mail and Empire as telegraph 
editor, news editor and managing editor from 
1927 to 1937, and joined the Globe and Mail in 
1939, after a short term with the Maclean-Hunter 
Company. He is Chairman of the Canadian Com- 
mittee for the Nieman Fellowships, a United 
States Foundation which provides a nine-months 
postgraduate course at Harvard for a select group 
of young newspaper men each year, and has re- 
cently extended its benefactions to Canada. The 





first Canadian fellowship winner was announced 
last week. 

Newspaper workers all over Canada, to many 
of whom he is a personal friend, have long relied 
on Mr. Farquharson’s judgement as a wise guide 
among the pitfalls of their calling, for he com- 
bines a highly practical knowledge ot the intricate 
machinery of public information with a broad 
philosophical outlook and a very high conception 
of the responsibilities of the press. It was largely 
these qualities that led the publishers of SATURDAY 
NiGuT to look in Mr. Farquharson’s direction. But 
there was one other consideration of even greater 
importance. : 

He is a Canadian through and through—of all 
Canada and not merely of a single section. Al- 
though all his journalistic work has been for To- 
ronto papers, he has a very extensive knowledge 
of the whole country and an absorbing concern 
for every part of it. One of the chief considera- 
tions which weighed with him in accepting the 
editorship of SATURDAY NIGHT was the national 
scope of this journal. In the nature of things it is 
impossible that any daily newspaper in Canada 
should address itself to more than a fraction ot 
the nation’s enormous area; SATURDAY NIGHT ad- 
dresses itself to, and finds responsive readers in, 


every province of the Dominion. 


The Other Farquharsons 


The name of arquharson is not entirely new to 
SATURDAY NiGHT. In 1927 Mr. Farquharson mar- 
ried Rica McLean, author and playwright, whose 
writings have often adorned the columns of this 
journal and whose advice has been of value on 
scores of occasions. She is so talented a writer that 
if her name continues to appear at intervals in the 
paper nobody is likely to bring 
nepotism against her husband. 

Mr. Farquharson has two brothers in the 
medical profession, Dr. C. D. Farquharson, chiet 
physician of the Toronto East General Hospital, 
and Dr. Ray F. Farquharson, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Toronto and past presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Canada. A sister is a public health nurse 


in East York. 
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THE BEST FIGHTER—MIG OR SABRE ? 


by Willson Woodside 


XS] ce” fhe et Warfare, Captain 
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FIRST Canuck to get a MIG-15 

nd the Far East, would indicate that the Rus- 
sians are now capable of mass-producing excel- 
ent aircratt.” 


Ot this, the M/Gy» patrolling the Yalu are solid 
proof. Not only have they the qualities listed by 
Jabara confirmed by other returned 
but much heavier fire- 
mounts six .5Q-calibre 
armament used on 
U.S. fighters ten go, the Jatest-model 
VWIG-/5 has two 30mm. and two 20mm. cannon 
\ccording to Green, photographs secretly taken 
t East German 


and Several 


.t 


et plots, 


they possess 
POWRI W hereus the Sabre 
machine-guns, the identical 


years ad 


buses have revealed this. 


JABARA fi 


t 


meeting mou 


es that VIG-/5s he has been 
cannon and two 20mm 
the advantage over the .50-calibre 
not in rate of fire; and 
are explosive, while the .50’s are not 


the 


tone 37mm 






These have al 
machine-gun in weight, it 


their shells 


have one hit with a 20mm. cannon 
ten with .SO-calibre machine-guns,” is Ja- 
ra S VICW _ 

Another returned U.S. flier, far-outranking 
Jabara, who has some very forcible comments on 
he armament of the M/IG-/5 and the F-& is 
( John C. Mever. who has been serving as 


commanding officer of the Fourth Fighter-Inter- 


ceptor Wing. He had a score of 37!2 


Nazis in 


MIG-15 


in’ combal over 


FEL Omer Levesque 


the 


BOSS of “MIG {//ey Col John ( Veever 
the other war, and now has two M/G-/5ys. The 
60 M/IGs which have been listed up to early 


I 
June as “damaged”, many by his Fighter Win 


might have been destroyed, he thinks, if the F-86 
had a “lethal punch.” “We need something bet 
than the .50-calibre.” he 

But just a minute 





declares 

if the enemy plane outtlies 
ours and carries a heavier punch, how come ihe 
ght now at VWIG-15s 
down, to one single F-86? Mever adds a somment 
on the interior armament “system” of the VW/G-/5, 
a point which was also made in passing by Gen 


score stands ri 40-odd shot 


eral Vandenberg, before the senatorial commit 
be extremel\ 

Vandenberg had asserted that the “armament” 
of the U.S. fighter was superior. A senator asked 


tee, and which may important 


“You mean the machine-guns?” Vandenberg re- 
plied: “Yes, Sir, and the 

It would appear that, after making every allow 
the 
sighting equipment of the F-86 must be far su- 
perior to anything the Russians have, to 


score of 40 to | between otherwise evenly match 


SiQAUIS 


ance for difference in pilots, the electronic 


vive a 


ed planes (for while Jabara gives the M/G-/5 
“a slight edge”, Meyer only savs “it comes close 


to matching the F-86"). Sighting is critical in 
combat near the speed of sound; and we see that 
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ONE VIEW: RADIO AND MASSEY REPORT 





"Wednesday Night’: 
Loneliest in Week? 


by Richard G. Lewis 


NO ONE can quarrel with the aim of 
the report of the Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences: to encourage a 
truly Canadian culture. Unfortunately 
it comes too late for this generation. 
And something drastic will have to be 
done if it is going to work for the next. 

The Massey Commission _ spent 
nearly two years hearing and examin- 
ing 1,200 witnesses. They read 462 
yriefs from 13 Federal Government 
institutions, 7 Provincial Governments, 
87 national organizations, 262 local 
nodies and 35 private commercial 
adio stations. They conducted 224 
meetings. Significantly though, the re- 
port states: “We heard little from the 
citizen who represented no one but 
himself.” 

The learned and sometimes whim- 
sical report frankly criticized the pro- 
grams of all radio, and of the private 
stations in particular. It described 
them as “regrettable”, “undistinguish- 
ed” and “unimaginative.” 

MR. LEWIS is editor and publisher of 
the trade paper Canadian Broadcaster 
and Telescreen. 





The Commission extolled some of 
the serious music and dramatic offer- 
ings of the CBC and commended the 
private stations for the talks of the 
Members of Parliament, which they 
record and air over each member's 
home station, under the title of “Re- 
port from Parliament Hill.” 

But the Commissioners overlooked 
the sad truth that the “better” pro- 
grams are tuned in by an exceedingly 
small percentage of listeners, while 
most people prefer the very shows the 
discriminating few deplore. 

CBC’s long-hair “Wednesday Night” 
programs, lauded enthusiastically by 
the Commission, show fractional 
audiences in the Elliott-Haynes month- 
ly surveys of listening. 

For the peak-listening month of 
February 1951, the estimated percent- 
ages of all radio sets tuned to this pro- 
gram at 8 p.m. in the cities of Mont- 
real, Toronto and Winnipeg are, re- 
spectively, 4.0 per cent, 2.9 per cent 
and 3.6 per cent. In Montreal and To- 
ronto, a detective series named “Mr. 
Chameleon”, broadcast at the same 
time, rates 21.4 per cent and 12.4 per 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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THE COMMISSION overlooked the average radio listener, says Richard Lewis. 
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iron Fireman Oil-Fired Boiler with the Vortex Radiant Fire 


This thoroughly modern and compact 
Iron Fireman boiler (for steam or hot 
water systems) contains a built-in Iron 
Fireman Vortex oil burner. The radiant 
heat of the whirling, bowl-shaped Vortex 
fire, an exclusive Iron Fireman feature, 
strikes right into the large primary heat- 
ing surfaces of the boiler. Long and 
costly warm-up periods are eliminated. 
You not only get heat fast, but are assured 
of steadier, more comfortable heat. 

What's more, you get more heat from 
every oil dollar you spend. The super- 
sensitive Iron Fireman thermostat is set 
to turn the burner on or off with the 
slightest change in temperature. 

Iron Fireman quality is evident in every 


detail—the durable baked enamel finish, 


Iron Fireman equipment 






Radiant Fire,"’ sent 


Ask for "The Magic of the 


Addre 


the electrically welded boiler of heavy plate 
steel, the advanced engineering of the exclu- 
sive, built-in Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner 

Phone or see your local Iron Fireman 


lealer, or mail the coupon below. 


Vortex Conversion Burner 
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Vortex Oil-Fired Furnace 
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} Its grace and beauty have captured the hearts of women 
ee 4 — everywhere—but only the woman who has d/rren it can 


1 } 
know how satisfying this great Cadillac ts to her practical 
te 


side Those miles and miles of confident, trouble-free 


motoring have taught her how wonderfully dependable and _ free 


from maintenance expense It 1s and she’s reminded of its remark- 


} 


adic 





gasoline economy every ume she glances at the fuel gauge. And 
well she knows that this same highly-practical Cadillac commands 


the highest measure of prestige, wherever she may choose to drive tt. 
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A MORE EFFICIENT ASSEMBLY 





Can the C 


by Michael Barkway 


EVERY legislative assembly there has ever been 
was often dull. I don’t suppose any has ever been 
completely efficient. And maybe the dullest are 
often the most efficient. Compared with others, 
the Canadian House of Commons is probably as 
dull as most: in efficiency I doubt if it is much, 
if at all, below the average. But, however it com- 
pares with other assemblies, it is certainly a lot 
less efficient than it could be. Most MP’s, and I 
think all parliamentary correspondents, would 
agree to this. 

For years past spasmodic efforts have been 
made to improve the conduct of business. Gordon 
Graydon (PC, Peel, Ont.) has specialized in 
them. M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader from Saskat- 
chewan, has talked about them. Mackenzie King 
got involved in the arguments more than once. He 
used his famous phrase “Parliament must decide”, 
but he never did anything to promote changes. 
And he confessed privately in 1948 that he had 
built the whole routine of his life round the sitting 
hours, 3-6 and 8-11, and didn’t want them 
changed. 

Now there is a new spasm of interest in the old 
subject, and this time the Government is ready to 
try out changes. Everybody is in favor of “re- 
form.” The question is whether the parties can be 
got to agree on any particular reforms. 

The Cabinet’s chief man on procedure is 
Brooke Claxton, Minister of National Defence. 
He’s been interested in it for a long time. With 
Mr. St. Laurent, then Minister of Justice, he sat 
on the all-party committee which worked out 
some minor reforms in 1948. (They included a 
change in sitting hours, and King wouldn’t have 
them.) Claxton keeps an eye on proceedings in 
both Washington and London; and that’s one of 
the things that makes him very wary of anything 
like the Congressional “committee system”. The 
Cabinet agree with him on this; and it is one of 
the main points of difference with George Drew 
and the Conservatives. 


THE CONSERVATIVES have been going all out 
for more committees. They say that a small group 
of members sitting round a table can examine 
Government operations better than the full House. 
For one thing they can examine senior civil ser- 
vants. This is exactly what the Government is 
afraid of. They say that cross-examination of civil 
servants could undermine the whole genius of the 
British parliamentary system, which is based on 
the responsibility of the executive—the Cabinet— 
to Parliament. Civil servants merely work for a 
minister. They prepare his briefs; they may recom- 
mend policy, but they don’t make policy. They 
ought not to be brought into the political arena. 

As a matter of fact there are some departments 
where civil servants can usually give information 
to committees without embarrassment. In Fin- 
ance, for example, Douglas Abbott’s policies are 
very largely the policies recommended by his ex- 
perts—tempered always by the saving grace of 
politics. That’s to say Abbott's policy generally 
follows the experts’ prescription so far as it can be 
followed without losing too many votes. But it’s 
a different question when you come to the depart- 
ment that most of the fuss is about: National De- 
fence. No chief of staff anywhere at any time was 
given all that he thought he needed. The Conser- 
vatives would like to cross-examine the Chiefs of 
Staff and find out what they want and don’t get. 
If you let that happen, say St. Laurent and 
Claxton, you are getting to the point where policy 
is made by committees and not by the Govern- 
ment. 
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Drew will agree that he doesn’t want that. In 
theory, at any rate, the PC’s admit that civil ser- 
vants should not be examined on policy—merely 
on fact. “How was this money spent?” but not 
“Should you have more?” It may be possible to 
keep parliamentary committees on that level. I’m 
not quite as sure as Claxton is that it can’t be 
done. But I very much doubt it. 

Anyway, the Government will not agree to 
move a lot of work off the floor of the House into 
committees; though I think PM St. Laurent might 
make one badly-needed concession by withdraw- 
ing his objection to a Special Committee on de- 
fence expenditures. But the problem remains: how 
to make a better use of time in the House of 
Commons by dividing up the business better. 


WESTMINSTER does plan its business at least a 
week in advance. Each debate has a time limit. 
With more than 600 members none of them ex- 
pect to speak whenever they want to. We, with 
our 262 members, still cling to the right of every 
private member to talk in every debate if he 
wants to. And this will not be changed. Members 
cling to it, and who can make them give it up? 

Suppose all the party leaders agreed to a time 
limit on a certain debate. The Government could 
possibly stop the Liberals from talking: it has both 
rewards and punishments to offer. But it’s dif- 
ferent in opposition. In the Conservative party 
as one of them remarked rather bitterly—“every 
member is a statesman in his own right.” He 
meant that a Conservative in present circum- 
stances feels that he wins his own elections for the 
party—not the party for him. Naturally he wants 
to take his own line. This being so, it is remarkable 
that the PC’s show their differences as rarely as 
they do. But it doesn’t help a party w hip to muzzle 
them. 

Westminster’s second defence against too talka- 
tive members is the Speaker. At Westminster Mr 
Speaker’s authority is unchallenged. If he knows 
the Whips have agreed on a vote at 9 p.m., he 
simply does not “see” a member who gets up at 


8.55. His rulings are never challenged. He is re- 
elected in his constituency without opposition. He 
goes on from parliament to parliament and event- 
ually retires to the sheltered ranks of the peerage. 


OUR SPEAKER at Ottawa can never be clothed 
with the same authority so long as we change him 
every parliament; and we must change him ac- 
cording to the tradition that every second parlia- 
ment shall have a French-speaking Speaker. 

These two principles, in which we differ from 
Westminster, prevent our House of Commons 
from planning its business on the same strict time- 
table. The changes with any chance of acceptance 
look relatively minor. Probably the best we can 
hope for is a program something like this: 


1. Change the sitting hours. Instead of 3-6 and 
8-11, sit from 2-7 every day, or alternatively 3-7 
and 3-10 on alternate days. 


Eliminate debate on the motion to go into 
committee on the resolution before a money bill. 
This would reduce the debatable 
money bill from seven to six. Proposals have been 
made to eliminate the resolution altogether, leav- 
ing only three debatable stages; but this is unlikely 
at present. 


stages of a 


3. Eliminate the general debate on the budget, 
which technically takes place on the motion that 
“Mr. Speaker leave the chair for the House to 
resolve itself into committee of Wavs and Means.” 
This would remove one of the 
back-benchers can talk about anything they like 
it might save a week or two. And therefore will 


occasions when 


be resisted 

4. Abolish appeais from the Speaker's rulings. 
They don’t do any because the 
Speaker is always upheld by the Government ma- 
jority. But abolition of appeals might strengthen 
Mr. Speaker’s feeling of independence and author- 
ity. 


good anvway 


5. Reduce the length ot speeches Instead of 
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PLACES we know well in childhood are hardly 
YNaces at all They are emotional images in our 
idult) minds Iwo vears ago I recognized the 
orce of this statement while working on a new 

vel which I believed had no connection with 
mv childhood or the place where I was born. For 
six months the work had been going well The 
had come to me which a writer learns to 
dentity, that of a hand pressed against the small 

mv back tirmly urging me forward. Then. 


guite suddenly, the hand was there no longer and 


ed. For a few weeks 
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usually spent in bed. It is the hour immediately 
succeeding the dawn. I invariably wake at dawn 
and lie in bed trying to fall asleep again. At that 
hour the subconscious is often like a still pool in 
wh.ch half-forgotten images stir and move like 
ghostly fish. For me it has become the hour of 
truth. 

On the morning after the Brotts’ party the 
images in the pool were all of Cape Breton. | 
saw hundreds of scenes and halt-forgotten faces. 
I remembered it seemed to me I remembered 
precisely how people had looked and talked 
when I was a child, and before I fell asleep I 
once again felt the hand pressing the small of my 
back. 


THAT MORNING after breakfast I put away the 
novel on which I had spent six months and I have 
never looked at it again. Now I barely remem- 
ber what it was supposed to be about. The com- 
pulsion which had started it was translated wholl\ 
into this new book based on Cape Breton Island. 
Legends and remembered figures merged into a 
single whole with a beginning. a middle and an 
end, and I realized that even though the setting 
was local, the story itself was not. As I began 
work the thought occurred to me, “This is one 
book I may be able to write fairly quickly.” 

I did write it fairly quickly. It was finished 
nd delivered within fourteen months, including 
time out for illness. “Each Man’s Son”* turned 
out to be my most necessary book. For better or 
vorse It IS Intact as it stands and I think it would 

impossible to cut or change tt This was cer- 
tainly a case of the story selecting the author, not 
of the author selecting the story, and the writing 
of it taught me a good deal about myself. Only 
while immersed in it did I realize something of 
my own plight in the modern world: that I had 


been born on an island and among people who 
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CAPE BRETON: The Legendary Island > 


are at Once younger and more native than those 
I] have known in later life, and that to a certain 
extent my time has been out of joint ever since. 

Cape Breton was and is so elemental, its per- 
sonalities are so clear cut, its internal folk-unity 
so complete, its setting at once so lovely and for- 
midable that there is no other part of Canada ex- 
cept Newfoundland as coherent or as rich in the 
archetypes of fiction. 

Fiction is a symptom of maturity, which is not 
the same thing as wisdom, knowledge or skill. An 
illiterate fisherman may be mature while a nu- 
clear physicist may be as immature as Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs. Fiction is also more important to human- 
ity than fact, because fact is external to humanity 
and fiction is not; indeed, fiction is generally 
what fact becomes after passing through the filter 
of the human imagination. The truth told by 
fiction is not truth as a lawyer understands it or 
as a scientist proves it. It is a series of images 
colored by our environment, Our past and our 
emotions. The best fiction has always some- 
thing of the atmosphere and mystery of a dream. 

To what extent I, personally, have contrived 
to reproduce this atmosphere in “Each Man’s 
Son” I don’t know. Probably very little. But I 
do know that Cape Bretoners themselves have 
produced it in a great variety of native stories 
Which already have a legendary tone. Together 
with Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island possess- 
es a rich, indigenous folk-literature. 

Yet the island is not isolated. Geography, to- 
gether with modern industry, has seen to that. In 
wartime Cape Breton is so strategically located 
that her skies are filled with planes and her har- 
bors with ships. Some of the grimmest industrial 
outcroppings in North America are located in the 
island, and they are all the more shocking be- 
cause of the natural loveliness they defile. In the 
near future it is almost certain that one of the 
most impressive bridges in Canada will connect 
the island to the mainland of Nova Scotia, and 
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is the ore deposits in Ungava are uncovered, the 
steel plant at Sydney will grow to meet the de- 
mands which will surely be placed upon it. What 
the future holds for Cape Breton I don’t know; 
still less do I know whether the island will ever 
zain a genuine prosperity. But already its ways 
are changing. 

The influence of the radio has altered the 
speech of the people and the Gaelic accent is 
less marked than when I was a boy. Every sum- 
mer the Cabot Trail swarms with American tour- 
ists. The roads are greatly improved and the 
Mounted Police have become so deplorably effi- 
cient that the smuggling trade is no longer what 
it was and a lot of young men drink Coca-Cola 
instead of rum. Returning Cape Bretoners have 
come to recognize the uniqueness of certain na- 
tive personalities, and already some of the folk- 
tales ascribed to Magistrate A. B. MacGillivray 
of Glace Bay are no longer indigenous, but are 
so ancient some of them can be found in Sir 
James Fraser’s book, “The Golden Bough.” 

The Cape Breton I knew is therefore the old 
Cape Breton, symbolic to me of all tight little 
islands in a world increasingly dominated by con- 
tinents and by hinterland people who think ex- 
clusively in terms of mass and organization. 
When I think of home now, I find myself describ- 
ing it in parables which may no longer be true to 
the people or the place. For me Cape Breton 
has largely become memories. 


I REMEMBER my grandfather with his red Scot- 
tish face and noble mane of white hair describ- 
ing the advent of the first Jews to Glace Bay 
with pride and happiness: “They are our elder 
brothers in the faith,” he said, and meant it just 
like that. There was a little wooden synagogue 
built in one of his fields near his house, and | 
remember thinking what an awe-inspiring thing 
it must be to be a Jew, and how unfortunate as 
well, since their Sabbath fell on our Saturday. | 
took it for granted this meant there were two 
davs in the week when Jewish children could not 
play or even smile. 

I remember our Presbyterian minister warn- 
ing us that for all the fine promises of the New 
Testament, not one jot nor one tittle of the Old 
Testament had passed away; and that we should 
therefore be on the safe side and assume that on 
Judgment Day Jehovah would have to be satisfied 
no less than Christ. I remember his sermon on 
the anniversary of the sinking of the 7itanic, an 
event in which he saw the manifest hand of a 
Calvinistic God who had seen more than pleased 
Him of mankind’s pride in wealth and technol- 
ogy. “The owners said she was unsinkable,” he 
reminds us. “And moreover, they published the 
boast for all the world to read. But while they 
were talking so fine, there was Jehovah up in the 
sky listening and noting.” 

I remember my grandmother telling us how old 
Mrs. MacDonald, who brought eggs in from the 
country once a week, knocked on the door one 
morning and asked her if she would take time to 
Step out into the street to see how “himself” 
looked. Himself was propped up in the carriage 
in his best suit, with baskets of eggs in the part 
behind the seat. He had been dead for fourteen 
hours. When Mrs. MacDonald had delivered her 
eggs, he was destined for the undertaker’s. 

I remember the story of the girl ew lived all 
her life with a boy’s name (I think i Was some- 
thing like Donald George). The a she was 


THE MINES have given birth to 
folk-heroes whose feats are legend. 
—NFB 


born her grandfather was dying, and in the gen- 
eral concern over the passing of the head of the 
house the infant’s sex was not verified. She was 
christened with her grandfather’s names and after 
the ceremony it was considered impious to change 
them. This incident I know was true, but I can’t 
recall whether or not this was the same grand- 
father who sat up in his coffin in the middle of 
his own funeral service and rebuked the minister 
for the inferior style of his exhortation, though 
such an incident certainly did occur in our dis- 
trict. Nor is one of the stories my grandmother 
told me of the early years of her marriage more 
fancy than fact. Times were hard in the island 
then (they usually are) and two of my grand- 
father’s brothers had gone to sea. After a voyage 
half-way around the world they returned at night 
with golden sovereigns in a, woolen sock. They 
emptied the sock on the table in the lamplight, a 
psalm was read and the whole family went on its 
knees to thank the Lord. 

These tales, of course, are familiar. The island 
abounds in many more which everyone shares. 
Extremely tall yarns are still told of Giant McAs- 
kill. Big Annie, who was not a C ape Bretoner at 
all but a mere Nova Scotian, has been appro- 
priated by the islanders merely because they find 
it impossible to believe the mainland could pro- 
duce a woman bigger even than McAskill. Some 
of the tales have to do with wrecks on the jagged 
coasts, others of epic combat in Senator’s Corner 
on Saturday night, others of mighty native prize- 
fighters whose waywardness lost them world’s 
championships, others again of absurd incidents 
in the countryside now congealed to legend. 


THE DAY of the folk-tale, I suspect, has now 
passed in Cape Breton. The island has expe- 
rienced many more years of the industrial revo- 
lution, together with two great wars, since | 
lived there. People no longer refer to the great 
republic as “the Boston States.” Thousands of the 
most promising of the youth, generation after 
generation, educated at gre: it sacrifice by the old 
people, have emigrated in order to find outlet for 
their talents. The unions around Glace Bay and 
the steel works absorb much of the energy which 
used to find release in a Saturday night brawl in 
Senator’s Corner. They are now the most mili- 
tant unions in Canada. Once the miner’s union 
called the men out in protest against a hockey 
referee and during the last war it was widely re- 
ported that the Cape Breton Highlanders more 
than once threatened to go on strike if condi- 
tions were not to their taste. 

But whatever the state of Cape Breton today, 
what you discover on crossing the Strait of Can- 
so is only part of the picture. Her thousands of 
emigrants are still Cape Bretoners, no matter 
where they = or what they do. In their minds. 
as in mine, Cape Breton is half-legendary. When 
they return home for a visit, and their memories 
awake, they seldom think what the world has 
gained in the years since they left home. They 
think what it has lost. 


THE CUSTOMS reflect racial ori- 
gins, preserve the charm of old. 


—NS Bureau of Information 















—NFB 


THE SEA is the Island’s road, store- 


house, playground, inspiration, terror. 


THE LANGUAGE was Gaelic. Now 


it is dying through world influx. 
—NSBI 





THE FIELDS are wooded and hilly 


and bring memories of Scotland. 
—NSBI 





THE HOMES are often  pictures- 
que, retain some ways that are old. 
—NSBI 





THE LEGENDS grew through years 
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Manitoba: 


LOST LOOT 


IT APPEARED tto be the end of 
a beautiful Sunday for hundreds of 
Manitobans as they drove homeward 
after spending the day fishing in 
Ontario. Two miles trom the inter- 
boundary the blow fell. 


provinci 
Ontario’s game and fisheries depart- 
ment stopped all cars moving both 
Ways 

Some of the vear’s” best fish 


catches remained in Ontario when 
Officials searched cars for fish and 
licences. Where violations 


ound game officers seized the 


fishing 
were f 
fish and levied fines on the spot with 
no bickering, or else 

One Winnipeg angler reported he 
dished out $15 for having one nor- 
thern pike or jackfish over the legal 
limit of six. 

“I'm lucky I didn’t bring all 1 
caught or I'd be up for life,” he told 
friends afterwards. 

The unfortunate fisherman told of 
fish littering the side of the highway 
in bags, boxes and wrappers. “You 
could have taken them away by the 
carload Ss 

Not only fish were confiscated 
during the seven-hour check. Depart- 
ment officers reported numerous fire 
arms, mostly rifles, were taken from 


the cars 


DOBBIN’S DAY 


FACED with soaring meat prices, 
some Winnipeg housewives have 
found a new way of balancing their 
food budgets. Instead of purchasing 
beef the women are making their way 
to the city’s first horsemeat market to 
buy the family dinner. 

“Horsemeat sells for less than half 
explained the pro- 
prietor. “We're getting lots of repeat 
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I-bone horse steaks are priced il 


53 cents a pound, beef at 85; tender- 
( 60 cents against $1.45 for beef: 
7 ¢ ts for a horse steak, 8&3 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


which extra help may be chosen. Mr. 
Taylor said there were many cases 
where the district office sends back a 
new list from which selection of extra 
help has to be made. 

“These lists, we claim, were handed 
in by a political party on a patronage 
system,” said Mr, Taylor. 

' The President also claimed there 
was evidence of patronage in the ap- 
pointment of postmasters where the 
recommendations of the district offices 


were ignored. 
Saskatchewan: 


POTENT PICTURE 


THE FRIENDS of Milton Fuhr, Sas- 
katoon, laughed when he bought a 
television set, since the nearest TV 
station must be at least 850 miles 
distant. 

But Fuhr did not worry. He’s the 
experimental type and several times 
he had obtained clouded images on 
his screen. On Sunday, as 25 watched 
with amazement, a program from 
Detroit appeared clearly on the screen 
and lasted for an hour. 

“Tl pick up a lot more”, said Fuhr 
and experts pondered. 


DIM OUTLOOK 


IN REGINA, members of the Sas- 
katchewan Rivers Development As- 
sociation decided not to get too hot 
under the collar at the iatest federal 
delay in approving the projected dam 
at Outlook, Sask. They were playing 
it cagey but not so timid was M. J. 
Coldwell, national CCF leader. 

The Outlook dam would be vital to 
his constituency. At an open air meet- 
ing in the Government forestry farm 
at Sutherland, he called on Liberal 
MP’s from Saskatchewan not to be 
rubber stamps but to tell at Ottawa 
what Saskatchewan thought of the 
scheme. Actually, there is not much 
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BASKETBALL bomb-shelter, a new development of the Firestone Rubber Co., 
is demonstrated by D. E. Auten, Development Engineer, for Fire Chief Gray Bur- 
nett of Ottawa. Suitable for backyard use, the hemisphere comes in 12 parts, 
is designed for use over an excavation with a four-foot fill of earth over it. 


Opposition to the dam project, but 
there are many persons who believe 
that dozens of small, comparatively 
cheap, irrigation projects might be a 
better solution. 

This, of course, eliminated the need- 
ed power aspects of the scheme but 
there are other sites (notably about 
35 miles east of Prince Albert) where 
more power might be developed. 


IN THE BLACK 
SASKATCHEWAN by next year will 
have paid off all relief and seed 
grain advances from Ottawa, Premier 
Douglas said at Glaslyn, in northwest 
Saskatchewan. He said there were “34 
years’ back debt to pay off when the 
CCF assumed power in 1944.” That 
might be correct but he omitted to 
disclose that Ottawa had generously 
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-National Defence 


HE FIELD takes off. This is a section of possibly the largest field ever to 
fe in a Cross-country race in Canada, Swarming off the parade square at 
HMCS Cornwallis are some of the 1,400 entrants at the Royal Canadian Navy's 


ning establishment near Digby, NS. 


The cross-country run, over a course 


bout two miles in length, is a part of the physical conditioning program. 





wiped Out many millions of the debt. 

More impressive in his speech was 
the comparison that in 1944 there 
were only 134 farmers getting power 
on their farms from the provincial 
system, now there are well over 
5,000. 


Nova Scotia: 


POCKETBOOK PAIN 


PROVINCIAL tax increases in the 
liquor, gasoline, theatre fields and 
other amusements, went into effect 
in Nova Scotia recently following ap- 
proval by special session of the Legis- 
lature. 

Premier Angus L. Macdonald’s pro- 
posed new taxation measures, coupled 
with reduced provincial expenditures, 
would cut the $3,000,000 deficit faced 
by the province this year. 

The Government had hoped to over- 
come the deficit by imposing an in- 
direct sales tax, but failure, by Ottawa 
to dea! with necessary amendments to 
the British North America Act closed 
this source of additional revenue. The 
alternative of a direct sales tax, similar 
to that now in effect in five other 
Canadian provinces, was not favored 
by the Government. 

Increase of two cents per gallon in 
the gasoline tax brought the Nova 
Scotia levy to 15 cents, the highest in 
Canada. New Brunswick tax is next at 
13 cents per gallon. 

Increased two-cent tax on matinee 
and balcony theatre tickets, a two- 
cent boost on lower bracket hockey, 
baseball, wrestling, boxing tickets and 
a five per cent increase on pari-mutuels 
also went into effect shortly after the 
Legislature gave the green light to the 
new taxation proposals. 

Liquor prices were boosted to bring 
in additional revenues of $500,000, 
annually. 

The provincial tax on long distance 
telephone calls was increased from 
the straight five-cent charge per call 
to five cents on every 50 cents of the 
toll charge of the call. 

The Government hopes to get in the 
vicinity of $1,500,000 from the addi- 
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onal taxes, the new gas boost to 
sring about $800,000 for the remain- 
fer of the fiscal year ending March 

1952. Proposed cuts in provincial 
expenditures were estimated to save 
ipproximately another million and a 
half dollars annually. 

Among expenditure cuts were pro- 
vincial monies spent on fisheries, a 
Federal Government responsibility, 
rural high schools, assistance to hos- 
pitals, ferries, soil conditioning in 
agricultural areas and vocational train- 
ing. 


New Brunswick: 


SCHOOL FOR SKIRLS 


THE PROVINCE may some day 
have its own annual Scottish festivi- 
ties to rival Nova Scotia’s Antigonish 
Highland Games and Cape Breton’s 
Gaelic Mod. 

It all began when the New Bruns- 
wick Scottish Regiment in 1948 “im- 
ported” a genuine Highland piper, 
Pipe Major John Cameron MacLeod, 
to organize and direct its band. 

The energetic young Scot, who has 
been piping “as long as I can remem- 
ber,” forthwith began building up a 
band on a policy of practice makes 
perfect. He reminded young players 
that they couldn’t expect to become 
proficient overnight; a good piper’s 
training took seven years. The band 
started practising seven months be- 
forehand on the numbers it would 
play in the NB Competitive Festival 
of Music, and kept at it right up to 
the day of the performance. 

MacLeod’s perseverance paid off 
when the regiment’s players were 
awarded 88 marks in 1949, 91 marks 
in 1950, and 93 marks this year— 
the highest recognition given any of 
the festival’s thousands of individual 
and group entrants. The British adju- 
dicator said: “Their playing was mag- 
nificent, and their music discipline was 
as smart as their appearance.” 

Stimulated by this record, the regi- 
ment has announced plans to form 
NB’s first school of bagpiping in Saint 
John this autumn. Beginners’ 
will be open to anyone 10 years of age 
while advanced instruction 


classes 


or older, 





HIGHEST HONOR of medical pro- 
fession, the F.N.G. Starr gold medal, 
went to Dr. A. T. Bazin, former 
Canadian Medical Association Presi- 
dent, at the Montreal Convention. 





—Nott & Merrill 
CMA PRESIDENT, Dr. Harcourt B. 
Church, newly appointed, is the fifth 
generation of his family to practise 


medicine in Quebec town of Aylmer. 
will be given in pibrochs, strathspeys, 
reels and the theory of pipe music. 

Tourist officials are watching the 
development with a hopeful eye, be- 
cause they can envision a New Bruns- 
wick Highland festival growing out of 
the school. New Brunswick is hungry 
for special events to attract visitors, 
and has long lamented the volume of 
“through traffic” that comes from 
New England and Central Canada en- 
route to Nova Scotia’s Highland gath- 
erings, apple festivals and other wide- 
ly publicized programs. 


Quebec: 
WORST INFERNO 


DEATH came on fire-tipped wings 
for 33 elderly Montreal women 
most of them over 80 and cripplec 
who had planned to spin out the rest 
of their lives in the comfort and 
safety of Hospice Ste. Cunegonde. 
These were the women who occupied 
the top floor dormitory of the 75- 
year-old refuge operated by the Grey 
Nuns. They had been happy in this 
retreat for years, and on Friday, June 
15, were getting ready for lunch when 
the catastrophe struck. 

The old women 
chance. Heroic nuns worked miracles 
of courage as they led to safety 175 
children and most of the 175 elderly 
people sheltered there. But the fire 
that started in the elevator shaft of 
the stone and wood building moved 
faster than any human. Within  sec- 
onds of breaking out at noon, this 
fire had mushroomed up the shaft to 
race down top-floor corridors and to 
fill dormitories with killing smoke 
and flame. 

Montreal held a mass civic funeral 
for the 35 victims (including two of 
the nuns who tried to save them), 


never kad a 


and as the bells of historic Notre 
Dame tolled, 11,000 gathered to 
mourn. Msgr. Paul-Emile Leger con- 


ducted the Requiem mass with all 
pomp and solemnity. 

It was the worst fire in Montreal 
in 24 years. In 1927, 77 children died 
when the Laurier Palace Theatre 
burned. 


ETN ol 





HONORS 


Dr. Alfred T. Bazin, of Montreal, 
has been awarded the Frederic New- 
ton Gisborne Starr Gold Medal, high- 
est honor of the Canadian medical 
profession. This is the fourth time the 
award has been made since it was set 
up in 1936. 


DEATHS 


Dr. J. M. Uhrich, 74, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Saskatchewan since 1948 
and former Provincial Minister of 
Public Health for 17 years; suddenly, 
of coronary thrombosis, in a Regina 
hospital. 


Dr. William Baillie, 66, pioneer 
Canadian psychiatrist, who in 32 years 
treated 40,000 war veterans; suddenly, 
in Toronto. In 1929 he suffered a 
coronary thrombosis and was given 
three weeks to live. 

Robert B. Graham, 80, active in 
Manitoba legal circles for 40 years - 


former Winnipeg Police Magistrate; 
Winnipeg, after a short illness. 


COMMONS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I|1 
40 minute limit as now, the limit 
might be 20 minutes in committee 
on the whole, and 30 minutes when 
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Mr. Speaker is in the chair. Members 
might demand a corresponding limit 
on ministers: | hour. 

6. Establish a committee on defence 
expenditures. It would not discuss de- 
tence policy, but would check on 
how defence money is spent. If there 
is any Opposition to this, it will come 
only from the Government. 

I, for one, will be very surprised if 
we get these six reforms. They fall a 
long way short of ensuring an orderly 
arrangement of business; but they are 
still more than members may swallow 
all at once. 


HATFIELD 
ap HALL 
GS SCHOOL 


Cobourg, Ontario 


Independent residential country school 
for girls, providing full advantages 
sought by those who value limited en- 
rollment. 

Numbers deliberately controlled to point 
where direct personal contact, individual 
attention, suitable accommodation and 
homelike atmosphere assured for each 
girl. Prompt application therefore essen- 
tial. 





Inspected and accredited. Full Ontario 
curriculum. Grade 1 to Honour Matricu- 
lation. All special courses and sports. 
Music a distinctive department. 
Information with pleasure 
Miss Elizabeth R. Weller, A.R.C.M. 
(London, England), Principal. 








RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College for boys 8 to 18 offers high academic standards 
with the advantages of supervised residential life in modern 


buildings. 
and character building. 


Special attention is given to physical development 


A modern gymnasium, artificial ice rink and over 50 acres of 
playing fields provide year round recreational facilities. 


Generous entrance scholarships and bursaries are available. 
For information and illustrated prospectus write the Headmaster, 


J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 


Applications are nou 


f } 
or DOYS ho 


Ridley College 
years. Fall t 





RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOL 


ISS9 


ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO, CANADA 











OPENS 


A nwa SCHOOL Co GIRLS 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (oxon), D.D., 


SEPTEMBER 
Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 


St. Thomas, Ontario 
T1th 
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NO SURPRISES IN FRANCE 


New Electoral System Saved the Moderates 
Curbed Communists More Than Gaullists 


by Willson Woodside 


IT IS hard to remember when corre- 
spondents were more cautious in pre- 
dicting the outcome of an overseas 
election than they were about the re- 
Few attempted 
torecast. Nearly all called 
“obscure.” And as it 


it produced no surprise 


cent one in France 
anv clear 
the situation 
turned out 
whatever 

As long ago as last October the pre- 
diction of the Ministry of the Interior 
was that the Communist vote would 


not be reduced much but their 181 


seats would fall by 50 or more, while 
the Gau 


100 and | 


ists would pick up between 
VS 


seats. Three weeks before 


the election the New York Times 


printed the Ministry's revised estimate, 


one to rival Jim Farlev’s: Communists 
100 seats (thev got 101). Gaullists 
130-150 (thev got 117) 


Fancy Tailoring 


For all the concern over the “Third 


Force” moderates who have governed 


France for the past several years; they 
managed to come back with only a 
oss of 20 seats, 285 against 305. Ad- 


mittedly, the result was achieved by 


a fanc ob of tailoring the electoral 
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vote gained by the Third Force fell 


f from 55 per cent in 1946 to only 


Ihe trick Vas performed bv per- 
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took ot the seats in the electoral 
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Any national party was free to join 
na list with others. But the moderates 





CONCILIATOR Queuille, a Radical 
(but only by party name), is expected 
to be 


asked first to form a cabinet. 


cannily figured that no one would join 
with the Communists, while the Gaul- 
lists were proclaiming loudly that they 
would have nothing to do with the 
“rotten” old parties (although they 
actually formed alliances with con- 
servative parties of the “Fourth 
Force” in a dozen districts). 

The Third Force parties—the So- 
cialists, Popular Republicans and the 
Radicals—joined together in 87 out 
of 103 electoral districts. If one of 
these allied parties gained over 50 per 
cent of the vote by itself, it took all 
of the seats. If no single party gained 
50 per cent, but the combined list did, 
then the half-dozen seats which might 
have been at stake were divided among 
the three parties according to the vote 
rolled up by each. 

In justice to the good sense of the 
French, it should be said that very 
tew of them cared for this complicat- 
ed electoral compromise, and it seems 
doubttul if it will be used again. The 
Radicals, the Conservatives and the 
Gaullists, who control half of the as- 


sembly among them, are all strongly 


in favor ot vote by constituency, in- 
stead of by a larger district; vote for 
the individual candidate instead of for 
a party list; and election by plurality 
or majority instead of by proportional 


representation 





—Miller 


—Wheeler 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S appeal against the party system brought him far 
fewer than the 150-200 seats his RPF had expected, only one-fifth of the pop- 
ular vote against the two-fifths he had gained in earlier municipal elections. 
Maurice Petsche (right), an Independent, is tipped as the most likely premier. 


I think the answer as to where a good 
part of the missing Socialist vote went 
is: to de Gaulle. Out of a total vote of 
just over 1842 million (almost ex- 
actly the same as in 1946) the Gaull- 
ists have picked up over 4 million 
votes where they had none last time. 
It is evident at a glance that most of 
these have come from the Popular 
Republicans, who were de Gaulle’s 
main supporters when he was pre- 
mier at the end of the war 

That still leaves a million and a 
quarter to account for. These votes 
have not been drawn from the Con- 
servatives, as might be expected from 


the general classification of the Gaull- 
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Conservatives 
Left Republicans, Peasants, 
and Independents 


Gaullists 


Rally of French People 


Stalinists 
Communists and allies 


The table of results of the election 
raises interesting questions. 
What happened to the half-million 
who didn’t vote Communist this time? 
They haven't switched to the Social- 
ists, since the Socialist vote is itself 
down by 700,000. Probably — they 
staved home. 

And where did the missing Social- 
ist vote go? It might seem natural 
that it would go to one of the other 
parties of the Third Force coalition. 
But that is highly unlikely, since the 
Socialist Party is a strongly lay party, 
leaning to atheism, while the MRP 
is a Catholic Party, blessed by the 
Vatican’s Osservatore Romano in this 
election; and the Radicals stand for 
free enterprise. 

It may seem amazing to some, but 


some 


The Shift in France Since 1946 Election 


VOTES PERCENTAGE SEATS 
“Third Force” 1951 1946 1951 1946 1951 1946 
Socialists ?. 774.92 3.432:000 £5:7 17:9 (104 -99 
Popular Republicans 2.229552 5.058.000 12.2 26.0 86 145 
Radicals, with UDSR 2,194.21 2.381.000 9.9 11.1 95 6] 


7,194,490 


2,472,016 
4,039,889 


5.001.618 





10,871,000 37.8 55.0 285 305 








2,237,000 12 16 99 82 


x 20:8: x Ly. -& 


5.489.000 25.8 28.2 101 181 


ist Party as one of the Right, be- 
cause the Conservatives have held and 
increased their own vote. And only 
a few could have been drawn from 
the Radicals. 

It appears therefore that a good 
part of the vote missing in the So- 
cialist column has turned up in the 
Gaullist column. And_ this would 
tally, not only with the claims of the 
Gaullists to have substantial working 
class support, but also with their suc- 
cess in working class districts in ear- 
lier municipal elections. These people 
have voted for de Gaulle, not for his 
economic doctrines at all, but out of 
belief that he alone can give the na- 
tion the leadership it needs and save 
it from the Communists. 

The importance of this deduction, 


if it is well-founded, is that the 
Gaullist Party cannot simply be 
tacked on to the extreme Right of 
the French political line-up. A large 
part of its vote has come from almost 
the exact middle, which is straddled 
by the Popular Republicans; and some 
from the Socialist Left. De Gaulle has 
to some extent made good on his vow 
to “rally” the French people, regard- 
less of party. 

What kind of government can be 
produced from this election result? 
Former Premier Pleven has said that 
it leaves open three possibilities. 1. A 
government of national union, includ- 
ing all parties but the Communists, 
and led by General de Gaulle. 2. A 
government composed of the Third 
Force, supported by a sizeable num- 
ber of independents from the “Fourth 
Force” (as these people called their 
electoral alliance, which was an out- 
standing success). 3. A majority 
hinged on the Right, including the 
Gaullists but excluding the Socialists. 


Look to Petsche 


The second of these choices is the 
one which is expected almost univer- 
sally to be attempted first, and to 
function for a while. Those “in the 
know” 1n Paris say that the former 
Premier Queuille, a Radical, will be 
given first chance, but that he does 
not feel equal to taking up the burden 
again. After that, former Premier 
Pleven, leader of the small UDSR 
party allied to the Radicals, may get 
a chance. 

But the word is that Maurice 
Petsche, the much-respected Finance 
Minister in the last several cabinets 
and affiliated with no party, may be 
the one who can find the necessary 
confidence and support on the Con- 
servative Right, towards which the 
new government must inevitably lean, 
to secure its majority. 

The game of “musical chairs” has 
started again. The difficulties of gov- 
erning France with such an Assembly, 
under the growing economic strain of 
rearmament and harassed on either 
flank by the Communists and the 
Gaullists, is not going to be an envi- 
able one. 
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BRITAIN AND THE US. 


by Sebastian Haffner 


Washington. 

THERE is a curious malaise in pres- 
ent Anglo-American relations which 
goes undiagnosed because it is so 
carefully prevented from breaking out 
into the open. 

Enormous labor, and much anxious 
goodwill, is constantly spent on 
mending conflicts of policy, and this 
has some effect. For instance, a com- 
promise on the Japanese Peace Treaty 
has just been achieved, after nine 
months of incessant negotiations. 
Nevertheless, the list of items where 
British and American policies are in 


conflict seems to grow constantly 
longer, and the task of reconciling 


them harder. 

There is the great disagreement on 
fundamental China policy, from which 
flow affiliated differences—on _ For- 
mosa, on trade with China, on Ko- 
rean strategy. There is the more: gen- 
eral issue of trade with the Soviet 
world. There is the interminable 
wrangle over the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean Commands, which is not 
only a question of national naval 
pride, but hides major differences over 
strategy. A new and tiresome disagree- 
ment looms over Spain; and policies 
in the Middle East and in South- 
East Asia, without actually clashing, 
seem to defy effective coordination. 

And all these differences have ac- 
cumulated in the last year or two, on 
top of the old hardy perennials—free 
trade versus imperial preferences, cur- 
rency convertibility, and Britain’s re- 
fusal to merge with Europe. 


Public Opinion Is Sour 


At the same time, public opinion, 
which is less informed and less tem- 
perate than official opinion, has be- 
come restless and somewhat sour on 
both sides. One must beware of exag- 
geration. There is still a great fund of 
insight and gaodwill, and some mis- 
chief-making there has always been. 
But the tendency to get irritated with 
each other has undeniz ibly grown both 
in Britain and in America recently. 
More dangerous, there is now in both 
countries a body of opinion which de- 
liberately wants to dissolve the part- 
nership. 

For the fact is that the Anglo- 
American relationship is, at this stage 
of history, the sheet-anchor not only 
of security against Russia, but of any 
stability and order that exists in the 
non-Communist world. If it were dis- 
solved, the break would run across 
the whole globe, and all of Europe, 
Africa and Asia would be thrown 
into violent confusion. This is so be- 
cause Britain and America are each 
the centre of a far-flung international 
system. Moreover, the systems are in- 
terlocking; and any disturbance at the 
centre would reverberate to the ends 
of the earth. 

One of the great developments of 
the 20th century is the gradual shift 
of the world power centre from Brit- 
ain to America. In the year 1900, the 
world revolved, politically and eco- 
nomically, around London. In the 
vear 2000, it may very possibly re- 
volve around Washington. But this is 


the year 1951; and the free world has 
not one clear centre, but two. 

The British system, though no long- 
er universal, is still very much in 
existence; the American one is still 
far from complete. While the Amer- 
icas, Western Europe, and the Pacific 
Islands from Japan to Australia are 
chiefly orientated towards Washing- 
ton, Africa and Southern Asia are 
still chiefly orientated towards Lon- 
don. ; 

But the most extraordinary anomaly 
is that Britain herself is in the geo- 
graphical sense already a part of the 
American system in Western Europe 
—her physical security depends on 
the North Atlantic Treaty which is 
centred on American power—while it 
still remains, at the same time, the 
centre of an African and South Asian 
system which would collapse without 


its independent support. How little 
America is, at this stage, ready to 
assume even a part of the British 


responsibilities in these areas came out 
in the recent discussions about a Pa- 
cific treaty. 

Here is, 


it seems, the real crux of 
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that all the time their own physical 
security at home depends on the ir- 
replaceable American engagement in 
Western Europe, through the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Americans, on the 
other hand, measuring the proportions 
of their own and Britain’s contribu- 
tion to European security (and to the 
current Korean war) are all too in- 
clined to regard Britain as just an- 
other minor ally and to forget that 
she is also still a world power centre 
in her own right. 

If the matter is really thought out, 
it will be found that the mutual posi- 
tion towards each other in which Brit- 
ain and America find themselves is a 
highly special one indeed; and that it 
calls for a highly specialized relation- 
ship if it is to be successfully han- 
dled. 

Ideally, it calls for Anglo-American 
union—alw ays one of the most tempt- 
ing dreams of Western sti itesmanship. 
But obviously this is not, at the mo- 
ment, practical politics. The question 
remains: how are Britain and Amer- 
agreement to Jap treaty. ica to conduct their curiously inter- 
twined affairs in the meantime? Good- 
will and routine diplomacy are not 








IT HAS TAKEN 9 months of patient 
diplomacy for John Foster Dulles to 
gain British 


the Anglo-American _ relationship. 


Britons, looking at the Commonwealth enough, as the developments of the 
and at their still enormous sphere of last two years are showing all too 
influence and responsibility around plainly. 


the Indian Ocean, all too easily forget What is needed is a special rela- 





MANY OF OUR SHAREHOLDERS 
ARE MEN 


women outnumber men among registered 
individual shareholders of Dominion 
Textile’s common stock. There are 3,110 
women and 2,225 men, and the women 
own more shares than the men do. 


Over 95 percent of these shareholders 
live in Canada. They live in all provinces, 
with Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia leading, in 
that order. 

None of these shareholders owns as 
much as one per cent of the stock. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 
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Handbags with linen slip-covers in two tones, pumps with 


lace-like tracery on the vamp, skirts, dresses, coats 


so many suggestions for cool, colorful Summer Accessories. 
All from 


TORONTO 


MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN 
D AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


TORONTO, 





—Neb in London Daily Mail 
CASE of the Missing Diplomats: “Of 
course, if you sleep better taking their 
passports home, | don't blame you.” 


tionship at the highest level which 
makes sure, not that British policies 
and American policies are reconciled 
as best may be, but that an Anglo- 
American policy is shaped in advance 
and constantly maintained and adjust- 
ed. 

At the vital place where such a 
meeting of minds and joint thinking- 
ahead should take place there exists 
at the moment a vacuum. Each coun- 
try shapes its major policies without 
the other having any place in the dis- 
cussion 


Lived Once 


The special relationship between 
Britain and America which their ob- 
jective position demands existed once 
and once only: from 1939 to 1945, 
When Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt pre-shaped Anglo-American 
policy by telephone, by letter and by 
frequent meetings. 

It may be impossible to repeat the 
exact Churchill-Roosevelt technique 
with different personalities. But it is 
essential that there should be some 
method of joint policy-making and 
advance planning at a high level. It is 
a serious reproach to both the Tru- 
man and Attlee regimes that they 
seem never to have given the matter 
a thought. but have been content to 
treat their relations with each other 
like their relations with any othe: 
country, and have allowed the ““spe- 
cial relationship” between Britain and 
the United States to lapse by default. 

Closer treaty relations are no sub- 
stitute for it. The North Atlantic 
lreaty especially, indispensable though 
it is, is not the full answer to the prob- 
lem. What is needed is the realiza- 
tion, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
that a special Anglo-American rela- 
tionship and a joint Anglo-American 
policy are indispensable to the sta- 
bility of a world which is no longer 
British and not yet American; that 
with two Powers which touch each 
other so closely at so many points the 
only alternative to unity is conflict; 
and that unity does not come by itself, 
but must be willed and organized. 

—OFNS 
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The Awful, Wonderful Marxes 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE FIRST TIME I encountered 
the Marx Brothers was in “Animal 
Crackers.” I was so hypnotized by 
the brothers on this occasion that I 
sat through the film twice and it was 
almost as curious an experience as 
witnessing the same street accident 
through for the second time. 

It didn’t seem 

possible that the 
boys would ever 
again equal the 
wonder and awful- 
ness of that early 
tilm, and as far as 
| was concerned 
they never did. 
‘Animal — Crack- 
ers” was followed apy towrEy ROSS 
by “Duck Soup,” 
“Horsefeathers,” “Monkey Business” 
and “A Night At The Opera” and 
while these were all pictures that no 
Marx fan would be willing to miss, 
none of them carried quite so violent 
an impact as the incomparable “Ani- 
mal Crackers.” 

It is probably true that your first 
Marx Brothers picture will always be 
your best. After that startling initia- 
tion it is possible to sort out in ad- 
vance the various aspects of night- 
mare presented by the brothers, and 
even to trace the frail line of logic 
that connects the fiercer lunacies of 
their script. 

I went back to see “Animal Crack- 
ers” last week and recaptured all my 
old pleasure in the early Marxes. It is 
true that the twenty-vear-old sound- 
track is now so trayed that the voices 
boom or squeak and are sometimes 
almost unintelligible. It is also true 
that many of the topical references 
are as flat as an old straw hat that 
has been run over by a truck. What 
remains is all that had ever mattered 
with the Marx Brothers—the whole 
of their original awful vitality. 

In “Animal Crackers” they act as 
though they had been famished for 
the camera all their lives, and they 
tear into the script with the avidity 
of a zoo at feeding time. The script 
itself, with its tortured puns and 
crazed illogicalities, was perfectly 
concocted to tempt the Marxes to 
the wildest excesses. The settings and 
the cast are exactly right for them 
too—the millionaire background, at 
once stately and chaotic, with doors 
and staircases leading nowhere and 
people wandering everywhere — the 
silly juveniles, the chattering week- 
end guests, the vast butler and the 
indestructible Madame du Mont, pre- 
siding over everything and fingering 
her pearls; and all of them meeting 
the Marx Brothers at every turn and 
facing the shock with bewildered 
acceptance, like conventional people 
in a bad dream. 

The early Marx films were never 
an acquired taste. You were instantly 
fascinated and couldn't get enough 
of them, or you were utterly repelled 
and never went near them again. The 





energy of the brothers diminished as 
their films increased until it finally 
petered out in “Love Crazy” which 
was merely intended to make a little 
money, and hardly achieved even 
that modest ambition. But the energy 
that went into “Animal Crackers” 
was sheerly demoniac and was never 
quite equalled on the screen after- 
wards, even by the Marxes them- 
selves. Fortunately it is still on rec- 
ord, even if the record itself is rather 
scratched and disfigured by time. 


AT ONE POINT in “The House on 
Telegraph Hill” the villain (Richard 
Basehart) makes a remark that would 
almost have been worthy of Groucho 
Marx himself. The heroine (Valen- 
tina Cortesa) has every reason to 
believe that her husband means to do 
away with her, and is brooding ner- 
vously over the fact that a few min- 
utes before he had almost backed her 
over the edge of a two hundred foot 
drop. “What’s going on in your funny 
little head?” he asks, coming up sud- 
denly from behind. 

Groucho would have done some- 
thing wonderful with that, coming up 
with his prowling gait, his infernal 
sidewise leer. He would have con- 
trived something even more memor- 
able out of the scene in which actor 
Basehart hands the poor girl a night- 


JUST PEOPLE 


FESTIVAL AT FARBRIDGE—by J. B. Priestley— 
British Book Service—$3.25 
VERY MUCH in the vein of “The 
Good Companions” is_ this latest 
Priestley novel. Those who loved the 
joyousness of “The Companions” 
won't be disappointed in “Festival” 
. although, in the rosy remembrance 
of those delightful “Companions” they 
may feel Commedore (courtesy title) 
Horace Tribe and the two young 





—Globe & Mail 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 





—20th Century-Fox 
BASEHART, CORTESA: ‘‘TELEGRAPH HILL” 


cap of orange juice spiked with a 
month’s supply of barbiturates. 
“Drink this, dear, it will help you to 
relax.” 

“The House on Telegraph Hill” 
isn’t meant to be funny, however. It 
is a dead serious melodrama about 
a beautiful refugee who makes her 
way to America and finds life in the 
well-heeled society of San Francisco 
a lot more hazardous than it was in 
Camp Belsen. She is eventually res- 
cued from her terrors by dimple- 
cheeked William Lundigan. You 
won't need to be told which party 
eventually gets that drink of loaded 
orange juice. 


lovers aren't quite as fascinating 
Priestley was asked to write “Fes- 
tival’—before Britain’s Festival even 
started. Too often books that are “re- 
quested” are too contrived, too pur- 
poseful. But Priestley is too good a 
craftsman, too good a writer to fall 
into any such a pitfall. He knows 
people and he likes people. And that 
is really what “Festival” is about. The 
plot is merely a rallying point for 
meeting these people. And since even 
Priestley with his inventive mind 
couldn’t know in advance exactly 
what the Festival of Britain would be 
like, the plot revolves around Com 
modore Tribe’s successful attempt to 
foist a festival on the town of Far 
bridge, with himself as director and 
the young-love interest as assistant 
“Festival” is good summer reading 
and high on the list of current choice 
at the libraries. Vf. N 


GOING OVER? 


VENTURING ABROAD—by Ray Dorien—Ryer 
son—$2.25 
TRAVEL writing is now well out of 
the straight-jacket type of reporting 
of the Blue Guide-Books (e.g., height 
of buildings, age of churches), cur- 
rent at the beginning of this century. 
People like Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Saturday Review of Literature’s Hor- 
ace Sutton have humanized travel re- 
porting by making it entertaining, hu- 
morous and intimate. And after the 
16th Century’s Richard (“Divers 
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Voyages”) Hakluyt, the 19th Cen- 
tury’s Charles Montagu (“Travels in 
Arabia”) Doughty, and—let’s face it 
—good old Richard Halliburton of 
the twenties, they have made it ro- 
mantic. 

Ray Dorien has covered most of 
Europe. Each of her reminiscences is 
pegged on a purchase that holds the 
spirit of the place and the mood of 
some exciting incident: a hat from 
Paris, slippers from Turkey, chair 
from Malta, shoes from Sweden, etc. 
The result is lots of facts but also an 
interesting evening’s reading whether 
its Bon Voyage or Home Sweet 
Home. —J.H. 


WHAT NOT TO DO 


DAMNED OLD CRANK (E. W. Scripps)—edited 
by Charles R. McCabe—Musson—$4.50. 
NOBODY, including himself, could 
possibly have loved the great news- 
paper founder and colossal egotist 
who depicts himself in these pages. 

The knowledge that he was inca- 
pable of being loved drove him more 
and more into seclusion, and he spent 
his closing years, and died, on a yacht 
in remote seas with nobody except 
hirelings around him. His assets were 
two—the second was a great shrewd- 
ness in judging what the American 
masses wanted to read daily, but the 
first was simply invincible determina- 
tion, to be rich and to be powerful. 
The strain imposed by that determina- 
tion made him an alcoholic for forty 
years. 

This frank narrative, now published 
25 years after his death, is material 
for the psychiatrist rather than for the 
literary critic or even the historian. 
But the book should be read by any 
young man who wants to succeed as 
Scripps succeeded; it will tell him how, 
and it will teach him not to want to. 

B. K.'S. 


LIFE AT SEA 


THE CAINE MUTINY — by Herman Wouk — 
Doubieday—$3.95 
THE USS Caine, an old World War I 
destrover converted in the emergency 
ot World War Il to a DMS (destroyer 
mine-sweeper) for South Pacific duty, 
Was a tattered, rusting, outdated piece 
of junk. But she still was able to work 
hard on endless convoys, patrols, and 
protecting screens for invasion craft. 
The worst thing about the Caine 
was not her over-age hull and fittings, 
but her Commanding Officer: a man 
named Quegg, a Regular Navy mar- 
tinet. In times of stress he was a 
coward; in times of calm, a sadist. He 
compensated for his own weaknesses 
by inflicting on his crew endless pun- 
ishments and petty orders—but all 
strictly within regulations. Every 
member of the Caine hated his guts 
but no one organized a mutinous cell 
of resistance as on the memorable 
Bounty. Then, during a typhoon, the 
executive officer, Maryvk, relieved 
Quegg of command when he acted 
irrational—under Article 184 (“un- 
usual and extraordinary circum- 
stances” —— and everyone breathed 
easier. It was a form of mutiny and 
a court martial was carried out. 
(Maryk was acquitted but an appeal 
court reversed the finding later.) 
Life on the Caine, the crew and 
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Quegg are seen through the eyes of a 
junior officer, Willie Keith. A callow 
Princeton-grad when he entered the 
Navy as a reserve midshipman, Willie 
was gradually moulded into a man 
each day that he spent in uniform. 

Not only has the author achieved 
some of the greatest insight yet re- 
ported in men under the stress of 
service life but he has managed to be 
realistic without being boringly vul- 
gar (e.g., no four-letter words). Too, 
instead of making his salty story a 
compilation of gripes by lower deck- 
men against the Brass et al. (the well- 
worked device in World War II 
novels), Wouk has managed a more 
mature interpretation of the theme: 
the dreary life aboard a man of war 
and the flashing moments of danger 
and their effect on men. No heroic 
figure, Willie Keith is a prototype for 
thousands of civilians who put on 
uniforms and grew in the service to 
equal anything the Regular Navy 
could dig up—all with no disrespect 
for the Annapolis grads! 

Wouk himself served on DMS’s and 
writes with telling knowledge of de- 
tail. His perception and sensitive re- 
porting are equally remarkable ele- 
ments of this fine, if rather long, tale. 

OSE 


MORE FISHING 


FISHERMAN’'S SPRING — by Roderick Haig- 
Brown—Collins—$3.00 


FROM THE NUMBER of them that 
appear each year, it would seem that 
whenever the writer on outdoor sub- 
jects has nothing better to do he turns 
out a book on fishing. This is another 
in the series, a good one but still just 
another in the series. 

Mr. Haig-Brown, fittingly enough, 
Starts out with an apology tor writing 
a fishing book, and ends his first chap- 
ter with a defence of having done so. 
and of fishing in general. He then 
proceeds in the standard manner, com- 
bining learned advice or the art of 
ingling with personal anecdotes about 
the same 

It is all good stuff, mark you, for 
the studious fisherman, specifically 
the fly-caster. The author 
sizes of lines, leader, flies, and hooks, 


discusses 


supplies a lot of useful information 
ibout selecting flies, the proper way 
of casting, where and how to find fish, 
and so on 

Interlarded with all this technical 
stuff is quite a bit of Mr. Haig-Brown’s 
fishing and personal philosophy, with 
which nobody would be likely to ar- 
gue, or want to. K. M 


TRADE ROUTE 


THE GRAND PORTAGE—by Walter O'Meara 

McClelland & Stewart—$3.50 
@® An American who has made a 
serious hobby of collecting old West- 
ern Canada and U.S. fort journals 
and voyageurs’ diaries writes a solid 
novel on a fresh historical theme. 
Based directly on the Journal of 
Daniel Harmon, a Great Northwest 
Company fur-trader, it is a story of 
adventure cum Indian terror cum ro- 
mance cum what-have-you. It covers 
the trader’s routes (1800-1819) from 
Montreal to Peace River country via 
Grand Portage at the head of Lake 
Superior. 


THAT RESERVE CLAUSE 


Legal and Governmental Inquiries 


THE “RESERVE CLAUSE” 1s as 
illegal as all get-out, and just about 
everybody knows it. It combines the 
worst features of peonage, blacklist- 
ing, and the closed shop. It is the 
device whereby an athlete, when he 
signs a professional contract (and, in 
some backward parts of Canada, an 
amateur contract) becomes owned 
body and soul by the club with which 
he signs. They can’t make him play, 
but they can prevent him trom play- 
ing for anybody else. 

It is plainly evident that the reserve 
clause is a very bad thing indeed. It 
is just as evident that without it all 
protessional sport as we know it today 
would come apart at the seams. 


In Limelight 


A number of circumstances have 
brought the reserve clause very re- 
luctantly into the current limelight. 
Several suits are before the American 
courts, most of them brought by base- 
ball players, demanding large sums 
(if amounts like $375,000 can be 
called large) on the grounds that the 
players have been wrongfully deprived 
of their livelihoods. 

In the U.S. Congress, a judiciary 
sub-committee has voted to undertake 
an investigation of the whole baseball 
set-up insofar as it concerns player- 
club financial relations. In our own 
Parliament not long ago the out- 
spoken Dan Melvor had some harsh 
things to say about the NHL for 
generally the same reasons. 

Of more immediate interest to Ca- 
nadians is the fact that certain local 
sports moguls are actively and enthu- 
siastically flouting the reserve clause, 
for the sole purpose of rendering our 
Fall Saturday afternoons more enjoy- 


—cP 
OUTSPOKEN CRITIC: Liberal MP 
Dan Mclvor, hit National Hockey 


League on Reserve Clause point. 


Could Affect Most Pro Sports 


able for us and more profitable for 
them, they hope. 

These local gentlemen are the 
backers of the country’s various se- 
nior amateur (they're senior, right 
enough) rugby teams, who are raiding 
professional teams across the border 
with rare spirit and abandon. 

The point is that while the various 
pro clubs in the States have working 
agreements (the old reserve clause) 
among themselves, same is not ap- 
plicable in Canada. If an Edmonton 
oil man waves a_ tempting check 
under the nose of, let’s say, a Chicago 
Cardinal tackle, there’s nothing in the 
world to prevent the Cardinal from 
taking up his abode in this vigorous 
young country. 

The Chicago owners may kick and 
squall, but there’s no legal or punitive 
action they can take, except to assure 
the player that if and when he wants 
to return to the fold there just won't 
be room for him. 

Similarly, of course, the Cards are 
perfectly free to raid the Eskimos, but 
up to now they apparently haven't 
seen much point in doing so. 

Where it will all end, nobody 
knows, but it looks as if we might 
find out. It sport is 
smart, it will strive to have the reserve 
clause established on a legal basis. If 
the players are smart, they will strive 
to have certain of its more obvious 
abuses eliminated. If the fans are 
smart, they will just sit back and 
watch a fine free show. 


professional 


AFTER 21 YEARS 


THE EVENT in which individual Ca- 
nadians have shone the brightest, on 
a per capita basis, is probably the 
Diamond Sculls at England’s tamed 
Royal Henley Regatta. Three times 
in the century the rowing crown has 
come here, by courtesy ot Lou 
Scholes in 1904, Joe Wright, junior, 
in 1928, and Jack Guest in 1930. 

If Canada wins this year, they 
won't have to change the name of 
the last winner, but just add another 
“junior” to the roll. Carrying the 
Dominion’s hopes will be the 18- 
year-old Toronto boy who is already 
the world’s best junior oarsman, and 
who is entering the big event admit- 
tedly prematurely mainly because his 
father fears that the international 
picture looks none too bright for 
future Henleys. 

Whether the kid can do it will be 
known by the end of this week. He 
wisely gave himself more than a 
month to train in England, but senior 
competition, unfamiliar waters, and, 
more important, an unfamiliar shell 
will make it a tough job. 

If young Jack Guest doesn’t emu- 
late the old man in 1951, well, maybe 
there will be a next year. 

—Kim Mcllroy 
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MANOR ON SNOW HILL 


by Ed Bantey 


IN MONTREAL is a man _ whose 
deceptively small frame harbors a 
sharp business brain with a genius for 
building. He is Lionel Maron. Never- 
theless last year, when he announced 
plans for the biggest and best idea of 
his 25-year construction career, many 
i Montreal builder thought he had 
outdone himself. 

What Maron had in mind—and 
what, soon afterwards, was in the 
making—was an ultra-modern (“not 
futuristic,” he says) large-sized apart- 
ment block smack in the heart of 
downtown Montreal. Although no 
builder had ventured a project of the 
kind in that congested part of the 
metropolis since the depression, Maron 
sank the foundations of a $2 million 
enterprise called The Croydon. 

Many a Montrealer, going to and 
from work via traffic-bustling Cote 
des Neiges, Guy and Sherbrooke, 
wondered. The Thing — with many 
marble pillars, exposed lobby, canti- 
lever balconies and concrete canopies 
over its twin entrances—was the most 
different structure in town, 

To Lionel Maron, who reportedly 
has opened up Montreal areas whose 
propertv value today is estimated at 
tens of millions of dollars, Croydon 
is merely conclusive proof, if proof 
were needed, that modernism and good 
building mix like Scotch and soda. 
The Maron project is also further evi- 
dence that Canadians are fully ca- 
pable of holding their own with top 
construction men anywhere. 

The Croydon is only a couple of 
blocks away from downtown Mont- 
real’s most venerable apartment houses 
strung along Sherbrooke Street. Yet it 
is miles away from its older counter- 





parts in most ways. The Croydon, 
most of whose 264 apartments have 
one, two or three rooms, has been 
built for 1951 Canadians who can't 
find enough hours in the day to go 
places and do things—and who want 
their comfort streamlined. 





—David Bie: 
MARON: Where others feared to build. 


Sumptuous driveways, shaped in 
the form of a crescent, give cars an 
entry to each building. The concrete 
canopies overhanging each entrance, 
the cantilever balconies of most apart- 
ments, the mechanically-ventilated 
corridors and kitchens and many an- 
other new touch are excelled only by 
Maron’s most original fillip—a lobby 
partially al fresco in one of the build- 
ings. Fronted by marble pillars, the 
lobby is exposed at one point for a 
depth of some 30 teet. A large foyer, 
with wall-to-wall rugs, luxurious sofas 
and chairs, completes the picture. 

Lionel Maron is a retiring, public- 
ity-shy man of 45 who fell in love with 
the construction business as a kid when 
he learned the knack from his immi- 
grant father. Morris Maron, who died 


some years ago, left four sons. They 
all followed in his footsteps. 

Applications for Croydon began to 
arrive when the foundations were laid. 
They have come from professional 
men and junior executives who, want- 
ing an apartment within walking dis- 
tance of the office, found Croydon’s 
one-room suite just the thing. With a 
large-sized (21 x 12) living room plus 
alcove for double bed or studio, it has 
a kitchen, a bathroom and adjoining 
dressing room, another new touch. 
(Bigger apartments have one bath- 
room with shower, one with bath.) 

The first of the Croydon’s two 
wings is now fully occupied and the 
other will be ready in the fall. Once 
all tenants have moved in, Maron re- 
portedly has told friends he’s going to 
“take it easy for awhile.” But those 
who know say he has plans for more 
than a few other projects. 


THE HELPING HAND 
@ Twenty-seven Korea-bound Cana- 
dians met a female Good Samaritan in 
Vancouver. She saw them standing on 
a street corner looking lost and asked 





—Architects: Greenspoon, Freediander & Dunne 
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if they’d like some beer. She spent her 
last $18 on making their two-hour stay 
cheerful and then stood on a windy 
rail platform as a one-girl send-off 
party. “I have a brother in Korea,” 
she said afterwards, refusing to give 
her name, “and it was just a little 
something I could do. People are silly. 
You can’t stand on ceremony on an 
occasion like that.” 


@ New Director of University Ex- 
tension at the University of Toronto 
is J. Royden Gil- 
ley, formerly of 
New Westminster, 
BC. He succeeds 
Dr. W. J. Dunlop 
who has just retir- 
ed. He has been 
associated with the 
University for 
nearly 30 years 
and has been As- —muine studios 
sociate Director of J- ROYDEN GILLEY 








University Extension since 1948. He 
will be in charge of 10,000 students. 


@ Walter A. de Havilland of Vancou- 
ver took the opportunity of getting 
into the news along with one of his 
famous daughters, film star Joan Fon- 
taine. After she had been seen in Con- 
tinental night spots with Aly Khan he 
announced, “It’s all right with me. By 
Jove, if she does marry him, I'll send 
Aly a telegram of congratulations.” 


@ Labor Minister Milton Gregg 
thinks high school graduates should 
pick their own careers, with guidance 
and counselling, and then go out and 
work for two vears in that field for 
what they can get. Then, if they still 
have the urge, they can go back and 
start at a university. He was speaking 
in Ottawa to delegates trom 13 Cana- 
dian universities at the Sixth Annual 
Conference of University Advisory 
Services. But, he added, if they agreed 
with him, their chief problem would 


be to “persuade the doting parents.’ 
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is urban... 


goes rural ! 


In keeping with the trend toward making 
outdoors and indoors part of one related 
scheme, Eaton Decorators have set lightweight 
Modern furniture against the background 
of a country cottage. When summer ends, it fits 
just as delightfully into an urban recreation 
room. It’s decoration that makes one penny 
do the work of two... by placing emphasis 


on economy as well as charm. 


Canada's Largest Retail Organization... Stores and Order Offices from Coast to Coast 


“EYE” FOR AIRCRAFT 


CANADIAN research scientists have 
scored another “first” in the field of 
electronics, one which is expected to 
have far-reaching application in aero- 
nautical mapping, commercial flying 
and wartime reconnaissance. 

So far, the all-Canadian discovery 
and development, known as the radar 
altimeter, has been subjected to exten- 
sive application in aérial charting of 
Canada’s vast areas and has proved 
to be remarkably correct. 

Its orientation to conditions coingi- 
dent with commercial and wartime 
aviation has not been developed as 
yet, but the potential is there. 

Actually, what the radar altimeter 
does is apply the third dimension to 
aerial photography and mapping. Un- 
til the altimeter, which measures vary- 
ing ground distances as the plane 
passes Over an area, was perfected and 
put to work, the massive job of map- 


—NFB 
DEPUTY MINISTER of Mines Marc 
Boyer has Jowett explain altimeter. 


ping Canada from the air was carried 
on in only two dimensions width 
and length. 

Now, through calculations compiled 
in the intricate radar altimeter, the 
scientists of the Flight Research Sec- 
tion, National Research Council— 
R.C.A.F. station at Arnprior, 40 miles 
west of Ottawa, can determine changes 
in contour of the ground below. Its 
instant readings point up hills, valleys, 
lakes, rivers, and even pick out small 
buildings and hydro power lines. 

If necessary, these same men of 
experiment and discovery could use 
the readings to construct a relief map 
of any requested area in a matter of 
a few hours. 

This writer was given the opportun- 
ity of seeing the radar altimeter in 
actual operation when he became part 
of the crew of an Avro Anson out- 
fitted with the invention. 

Once we had levelled off at a con- 
venient flying level of 5,000 feet a 
tracking needle on a paper chart in 
the middle of the intricate mechan- 
ism started tracing its topographical 
story of the terrain below. 

The needle would slide up the 
scale, and from a port or starboard 
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indow we could see that we were 
assing over a small clump of trees 
yr a gradual rise and fall in the land. 
\ dip in the red ink line would de- 
ermine the passing of a river, stream 
x valley past the radar spotting eye 
in the belly of the plane. 

While the pilot of the aircraft at- 
tempted to maintain a constant flying 
evel, it naturally was impossible to 
sustain a rigid altitude. But even this 
did not disrupt the readings. 

Even if the pilot failed to main- 
tain altitude by 150 feet up or down, 
the altimeter delineated the measure- 
ments on a continuous graph chart, 
which automatically presented a scale 
drawing of the ground’s profile along 

path of flight. 

Once, during a sharp bank to 
change direction, the needle ran right 
ff the top of the chart. R. D. Leask, 
ne of the Department of Mines and 
fechnical Surveys technicians who 
has been working on the altimeter 
since 1948, explained this. When the 
ground swung away from the radar 
eye on the underpart of the plane, 
there was nothing left to reflect the 
radar wave, so with no returning im- 
pulse there was no reading. 

Several government departments 
have had a hand in the development 
of this radar altimeter, the first to be 
perfected in the world. It was first 
experimented with by the National 
Research Council with the assistance 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Grueliing Tests 


Then Sidney Jowett, director of 
radar altimeter tests for the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys, assisted by Mr. J. Leask, took 
over. They put the instrument through 
10,000 gruelling miles of flight path 
photography for accuracy tests. 

Their research and tests proved 
that the altimeter readings could be 
coordinated with the aerial photo- 
graphs which were taken simultare- 
ously by a camera in the floor of the 
aircraft. That was the target they were 
aiming at and now they are continu- 
ing their research to refine the tech- 
nique so that it will become an out- 
standing contribution to mapping in 
general and a credit to Canada. 

\lready, contemporary equipment 
is being constructed by Canadian 
companies and has been ordered by 
some foreign governments for map- 
ping services. But the potential of the 
radar altimeter goes even beyond that 
important but gl: imorless operation. 

There is the possibility that, in 
time, a variation of the present in- 
strument will be used to lead fog and 
storm-blinded commercial airline pi- 
lots over treacherous mountain peaks 
and other uncharted hazards. In time 
of war, its application could be the 
mapping of imports int enemy areas 
with its reconnaissance mi aterially 
helping armed forces strategy. 

Canada, however, is mainly con- 
cerned with its application to aero- 
nautical charting. This summer at 
least four planes will be equipped 
with radar altimeters, with techni- 
cians from the Flight Research Sec- 
tion, NRC-RCAF, along to operate 
them. Portions of the extreme east, 
vest and northern parts of the coun- 
(ry will be given this “third dimen- 
sion” photography treatment for the 
first time. —Don Brown 


THERE IS a great deal of natural 
malignancy in inanimate things 
which nobody has ever investigated. 
Something should be done about 
this. 

The collar-button that rolls under 
the bed is the most celebrated ex- 
— of the Perversity of Things. 

Collar buttons are fairly obsolete 
now, but the principle is as active 
as ever. This is the principle that 
causes tires to go flat in the middle 
of a heavy rainstorm, curtain fix- 
ture to drop off and go into hiding 
when you are on the top of a step- 
ladder, and electric light bulbs to 
burn out just as you have settled 
down comfortably to read in bed. 

The war between the human race 
and things has been going on ever 
since the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Era and probably long before 
hat. Up till now mankind has been 
able to keep the upper hand but 
with the development of the atomic 
age this superiority 
to the other side. Inthe ~ 
meantime everyone is ( 
subject to the silent «aaa 
guerrilla warfare car- 
ried on by Things. 

Some are only occasionally 
aware of it, but others, less for- 
tunate, have a special unhappy at- 
traction for the malignancy of the 
inanimate. They are the ones who 
avoid walking under ladders only 
to wrench their ankles on curbs. 
Roller skates, upended tacks and 
garden rakes strew their pathway 
through life and the sharp edges of 
furniture are always waiting for 
them in the dark. The folding deck- 
chair pinches them, the mouse- 
trap snaps on their fingers and if 
they happen to be weekend visitors 
the plaster falls in the guest-room. 
The world is organized into a ruth- 
less House of Fun for their special 
discomfiture. 


THESE are the major victims of the 
the Intransigence of Things. Every- 
one suffers to a greater or less ex- 
tent however, and after studying the 
phenomenon over a goc d many 
years | am now convinced that the 
campaign of Things vs. People is 
deliberately organized and = run 
along certain broad lines of stra- 
tegy. 

For instance, Concealment. This 
covers the special aptitude of burn- 
ing cigarette butts to find their way 
between the loose cushions of a 
chesterfield, or, preferably under 
the floor-board of a running motor. 
It also covers the case of the drop- 
ped quarter which heads straight 
for the crack in the verandah steps, 
and of the lost glove that works 
forward so that two rows of movie- 
eoers have to be disturbed before it 
ean be recovered. New spapers con- 
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may quite possibly pass = 





taining items of special interest are 
particularly addicted to conceal- 
ment. These can practically never 
be located. 

Substitution. This is a favorite 
device and seems to indicate a low 
grade of humor in the mentality of 
Things. Thus when you look for a 
pair of nail scissors and are unable 
to discover anything smaller than 
a pair of garden shears you may be 
sure that the principle of Substitu- 
tion has been at work. It is also 
active when the screw-driver turns 
up in the place you expected to find 
the can-opener. Then if you succeed 
in wrestling the tin open with the 
screw-driver you are almost cer- 
tain to find the can opener in the 
place where you looked for it first. 


ORGANIZATION. When special 
human frustrations are called for, 
Things show a remarkable talent in 
this direction. For instance when it 

suddenly becomes nec- 


= essary to send off a 


letter at once, things are 
usually arranged so that 
none of your stationery 
fits any of your enve- 
lopes and there are no three cents 
stamps in the house (if the letter is 
for local delivery) or no four-cent 
stamps (if it is to go out of town.) 
This principle is also at work when 
you are dressing for an important 
occasion and break a finger-nail 
which snags a hole in your nylons 
which turns out to be the last pair. 

A friend of mine recently had a 
strange experience with her gaso- 
line tank. She had sold her car 
but before turning it in decided to 
take a last run in the country and 
use up the remainder of her gaso- 
line. When she returned home after 
a long enjoyable afternoon § she 
found her gas tank almost as full 
as ever. So she siphoned the gaso- 
line off into quart sealers, retain- 
ing enough in the tank to get her 
to the used car lot and the new 
owner. It was entirely in the nature 
of Things that the car, which ap- 
parently had been running on air 
all afternoon, stopped functioning 
for lack of gas a block from the 
dealer’s and three blocks from the 
nearest service station. 

There are any number of frustra- 
tions that have to be met in the 
average day—such as the vacuum 
cleaner that must be detached so 
We can answer the telephone which 
asks us if we are listening to the 
radio urging us to buy someone's 
complexion soap. These are things 
we bring on ourselves and can easily 
check if we take the trouble. What 
is really disquieting is the thought 
of the things that can’t be checked 
or even foreseen and that are con- 
stantly, secretly and gleefully con- 
spiring against us. 


we 
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| THE LIGHTER SIDE 


The Intransigence of Things 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 
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MAKI oe uast OF 


VIN 


This man started out for himself many 


years ago, and soon established a 
successful one-man business. Then 
came the problem that after his death 
his widow might be obliged to sell the 
business at a loss. Sun Life of Canada 
Business Insurance solved this. Now 
the enterprise will be purchased from 
his widow by senior employees at a 
figure set during his lifetime. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Cinada 








FASTEST to 
BRITAIN 


ame 


Only B.O.A.C. offers you all these 
extras—at no extra fare! 

1. Double-Decker Stratocruisers ex- 
clusively! 


2. Luxurious lower-deck Sky Lounge! 





3. Pressurized, soundproofed cabin 


utmost quiet and comfort! 





4. Cocktail or apéritif, courtesy of 
B.O.A.C., then a full-course cor “n- 
tary dinner with selected wines! 

- Full-siz ce sleeper he rths available at 
slight extra cost—with akfast in lb 
6. Fastest flying ime Montreal to Prest 
wick (Glasgow), Shannon (flag stop) 
and London. Time-saving connections at 
London with B.E.A. to Paris and the Con- 
tinent. Daily service trom New York, 


too. Over the Atlant and across 


wu BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

Reservations through your travel agent or call 

B.O.A.C.: Montreal —Laurentien Hotel. Tel: 

University 6-5861. Toronto—32 King St., W. 
Tel: Empire 3-4323 
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ON THE TABLES 


SYMPHONY No. 1 IN C AND SYMPHONY 
No. 8 in F—Beethoven. For No. 1, 
Toscanini's HMV_ version tops in 
fidelity and in recorded sound; Bruno 
Walter’s Col. version warmly affec- 
tionate; Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, on the whole, a 





happy compromise. The Eighth is 
treated with reverent solemnity and 
not given all its humorous potentiality. 
(Capito 33—-P8076). 

SonaTA No. 26 in B-flat) major 
Mozart. CONCERTO No. 1 in C for 
Violin and orchestra—Havdn. A de- 
htful package, with Isaac Stern, 
violin, and Alexander Zakin, piano 
The exquisite Sonata is at present on 


records with harpsichord: this com- 





bination is far more lIvrical. Haydn's 
Concerto light, properly cheerful. Rec- 
ore excellent. (Columbia—33 
Mf]. 43 

Concerto No, 3 in B minor—Saint- 
Saen Concerto No. | in D 
Pagani Saint-Saens” sensuous, So- 


phisticated Concerto is tenderly treat- 
ed y the Italian virtuoso” Tino 


Francescatti with Ormandy and the 


Philadelphia Orchestra. The same per- 
formers present the loosely knit but 
pyrotechnic Paganini Concerto. Rec- 
ordi excellent. (Columbia—33 
Ml 5 
MILHA PrRoGRAM. Darius Milhaud 
C ducts his “Second Violin ¢ oncerto” 
( certino de Printemps” for the 
Frenc Nationa Radio Diffusion 
Orches The Concerto 1s a fine 
work from this uneven composer, 








In answer to enquiries 


MONA BATES 


PIANIST 


Plans to do a limited amount of 
teaching during July 
Studio—519 Jarvis St., Phone MI. 9674 


Suggests frenetic industrialism; the 
Concertino is exquisitely seasonal. The 
artists are Louis Kaufman, violin, 
Arthur Balsam, piano and the record- 
ing is good. (Capitol—33—P8071). 
Suite No. 2 in B minor for Flute and 
Strings—Bach. Replacing all versions 
of the popular work: The Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra under Karl 
Munchinger reintroduces the genuine 
harpsichord continuo, thus give auth- 
enticity and complete spirit. Record- 
ing: outstanding. (London — 33— 
LPS313) 

SONATA IN E flat, Op. 31, No. 3. 
SONATA IN F minor, Op. 57 (“Appas- 
sionata”) — Beethoven. The E-flat 
sonata has had three recordings in the 
last four years—Arrau, Backhaus, 
Gianoli—now Rubinstein, less lyrical, 
more precise piles Pelion on Ossa. His 
“Appassionata” is fiery, perhaps 
souped-up; have individual preference 
for Serkin’s Columbia recording. Rec- 
ording: excellent. (Victor — 33 
LM1071). 

SYMPHONY No. 7 in E major—Bruck- 
ner. Eduard van Beinum, the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw Orchestra and 
the sixth recording of this popular 
work. The intensity of romantic feel- 
ing plus the bombast of the grand 
manner combined, make this the de- 
finitive edition. Recording: excep- 
tional (ffrr). (London—33LA94). 


DIVERTIMENTO No. 17 in D major— 


Mozart. Members of the Vienna Octet. 


A Mozart work that is virtually com- 
prehensive, beautifully played and 


recorded. (London—33—LLP235). 


QuINTET IN A Magor for Piano and 
Strings (“Trout”). Members of the 
Budapest String Quartet with Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, piano, and Georges 
Moleux, bass. With Capitol’s LP re- 
pressing of the Rupp-Stross Quartet 
trom 15-vear-old Telefunken matrices, 
the collector now has two fine recent 
recordings to choose from. This one 
is distinct from the other, in that 
Capitol’s version makes the pianist a 
more integral part of the pertorm- 
ances. Horszowski is featured in Col- 
umbia’s version: take it how you will. 
ML4317). 


(Columbia—33 
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The Optimistic Hank 


by Stuart Trueman 


IT’S nice to have an optimist for 
a friend, because he can see the 
bright side of everything and cheer 
you up. His outlook on life is con- 
tagious. 

There’s Hank Peabody, for in- 
stance, who runs the neighborhood 
movie house in Shadydale. Per- 
haps you wouldn’t guess right off 
that Hank is an optimist, because 
he isn’t fat and jolly but thin and 
reedy, with a perpetual frown on 
his face. However, that’s not be- 
cause he worries about anything 
but because he is always thinking 
ahead to the future. 

I first met Hank back in the de- 
pression era, and he told me the 
present generation would never 
see good times again because the 
country’s economy was basically 
unstable. “But”, he 
added, “one never 
knows.” Well, you re- 
member how the de- 
pression faded away 
afterward. It only 
proved Hank was 
‘ight when he took 
the happy view and 
pointed out one never 
knows. 

Then there was the 
time he confided to 
me that although his 
brothers and _ sisters 
were always com- 
plaining about their 
ailments, he was real- 
ly the sick one of the 
family but couldn’t get them to ad- 
mit it. He had so many things 
wrong with him, he said, only a 
miracle could keep him alive for 
long. 

Well, Hank’s brothers and _sis- 
ters are all gone now but he’s still 
alive and kicking, which shows 
what can be done by keeping your 
chin up and believing in miracles. 
If you look for the sunshine, the 
sun will shine. 


THE OTHER day when I was feel- 
ing blue I dropped in to see him at 
the theatre because I knew he 
would think of some pleasantry to 
chase away my gloom. I asked him 
how box-office business was. 

“Terrible.” Hank said. “The 
hockey season is just over. Bas- 
ketball too. People stay away from 
the shows.” 

He sat moresely staring at his 
feet on the desk, while from in- 
side the house we could hear the 
rifles crackling and machine-guns 
chattering as the tribesmen over- 
whelmed the Foreign Legion out- 
post. 

I realized. of course, that any 
moment Hank would come out 
with a gay-spirited comment, but 





“This”, he mused, “is the 
twenty-first time sigce Monday 
I’ve listened to those Riff rebels 
butchering the Legionnaires. It 
would get a fellow down if he was 
the melancholy sort.” You could 
see he felt glad, in a sad sort of 
way, that he wasn’t the melancholy 
sort. 


TO GIVE HIM a lead I ventured, 
“Business always picks up in the 
spring, doesn’t it?” 

“No. Baseball cuts in on us then, 
And people move away to the 
country for the summer.” 

“But they come back, don’t 
they?” (I was beginning to appre- 
ciate that only a real optimist like 
Hank would be able to find any 
hope in this situation), 

“They come back 
all right—in time for 
the football season. 
And then Christmas 
shopping. Show busi- 
ness is awful at that 
time of year.” 

His frown sudden- 
ly lifted, and | waited 
expectantly. 

“Come to think of 
it,” he said, “there are 
about two weeks every 
fall, before football 
gets into its stride, 
when we do fine. The 
people really swarm 
in. It’s wonderful.” 

There was good old 
Hank for you—always able to see 
a glimmer of light. His enthusiasm 
warmed my spirits. I started to 
leave his office, feeling much bet- 
ter, and he added: ; 

“But Head Office keeps wiring 
me all the rest of the year raising 
Cain and demanding to know why 
I can’t keep my volume up to those 
two weeks. They keep threatening 
not to renew my contract next 
year.” 

You see? Circumstances are al- 
ways conspiring to dampen the 
light-hearted attitude of the opti- 
mist. 

Hank, however, was not the 
kind to stay damp. 

“IT don’t let those wires worry 
me,” he said buoyantly. “I always 
tell myself that with my health the 
way it is, and with the atom bomb 
and all, I probably won't be here 
next year anyway.” 





Stout Woman's Lament 
O TO BE lissom, lightiv-built 
ind svelte! 


O that this too, too solid flesh 
Would melt! 





FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


665-9 SPADINA AVE. (NEAR BLOOR ST.) 
KINGSDALE 2101-2102 
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WD’S PROVED THEMSELVES in the last war. 


Typical duty, polishing perspex nose of an Anson 


NEW STREAMLINED RCAF UNIFORMS for 
vomen, modelled at Rockcliffe. L.: Pat McCauley 
uniform; June Larkin khaki 
for women engaged in specified trades, 


wears winter dress 
acks 
Cynthia Fry summer working dress, Diana Fitchett 


Sunener dres S uniform. 
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at right, is wearine the 





















ELL-DRESSED SERVICE WOMEN 


is focussed on the RCAF, 


Attention 
cruiting 


now 


women 





THE SPLENDID RECORD of women’s services in the last war has 


been overlooked in plans for building up Canada’s peacetime 


women’s division of the service will be a remarkably well t 





not 
force 
which has just begun re 


[he photograph on this page is evidence that the 


es ak 
urned Our one 


Recruits will come trom an entirely new crop of girls, it is ant cipated 
rather than from among Canada’s 48,000 women veterans of World 
War II, many of whom have since married. “Most queries are from 
girls in their ‘teens and twenties,” says a departmental spokesman. First 
to join the RCAF in Saskatoon was Stella Borsa, a stenographer, 22 
in Vancouver. Mae Bellavance, 21, and Doris Jane Williams, 19 
Regina, Shirley Hall, I‘ 
i 
FIRST AIRWOMAN ¢o be enlisted in regular RCAF was Gladys Lou / 
man, Lone Pond, Manuels, Nfld. She is congratulated by W » Cmdr. R. | 
Cross, Sr. Staff Officer, RCAF, Nfld. Center: Fit.-Lt. T. P. Flint, St. J 
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CREAM OF THE CROP 


CANADA'S 


by Martin Ross 


AT THE BEGINNING of this month, the day 
ifter Dominion Day, the first batch of girl recruits 
\ arrive at the RCAF Manning Depot at St. 
Johns, Que., to inaugurate the first peacetime use 
x9} Women in the armed forces. 

During past Weeks a small group of administra- 
tive people have been preparing to receive the new 
iirwomen at St. Johns. A row of five buildings 

been renovated for them: there are three 

blocks, a women’s lounge, and a fifth 

for officers. A hangar has been set aside 

the recruits to get their first drills hidden from 

the public gaze. But in the new set-up there is 

no separate Women’s Division. The women will 

work alongside the men and answer to the same 

officers and NCO’s. Within the categories for 

Which they are recruited they will do the same 
vork as men and get the same pay. 

You've seen trom the advertisements the jobs 
for which women are being recruited. The em- 
phasis in all the services is heavily on communi- 
cations and radar field. And this explains why the 
Air Force is the only service that is taking women 
into the Regular Force. For the RCAF it isn't 
just convenient to have women: it’s absolutely 
necessary 

You probably remember reading accounts of 
the part women played in the Battle of Britain. 
They provided the essential staff of the fighter 
contro) centres, sitting at telephones to receive 
Observer Corps reports, plotting the movement 
of aircraft, arranging the whole vast maps from 
vhich the fighter control officer directed his forces. 

Now Canada ts establishing its own air defence 
network. At the radar stations, at the control 

‘ntres, and even at the airfields themselves 


Cel c 


PREVIEW of new uniforms for Canadian Women’s 


WOMEN IN UNIFORM 


They're young, keen, and will have 
a vital part in key jobs 


women can play a big part, a part that men simply 
do not do so well. So here are some of the key 
jobs for which the RCAF wants young women: 
Aircraft Control Assistant: /fie/ping the 
Controller in the aircraft control towers. 
Communications Operators: /iandling tele- 
type machines or telephones or telegraphy 

at places like radar stations, 

Fighter Control Operators: manning the 
nerve-centres of our air defence system, 

These are only three out of a long list of jobs, 
but perhaps they are the key posts. The Service 
needs clerk-typists, supply technicians (to look 
after stores), safety equipment technicians (pack- 
ing parachutes, and maintaining other safety de- 
vices), Met. observers (assisting the forecasters and 
senior weather men). 

The Air Force is going to have no difficulty 
getting enough recruits. Its problem will be to 
select the best of the applicants and hold off the 
rest without letting them lose interest. Total re- 
quirement is now reported to be not more than 
some 5,000; but the rate of intake is strictly limit- 
ed to about 200 a month. The supply of uniforms 
is a limiting factor at first, but more serious is the 
limit imposed by the training facilities. Every 
woman trained now takes the place of a man, and 
some balance has got to be kept between them. 

The first recruit training at St. Johns—and 
remember, the airmen are going through it as 
well as the airwoman—takes about six weeks. 
After that the girls can do their elementary drills. 
They should be fit to appear on the CO’s parade 
They know something about the rules of service 
life, and about the organization and functions of 


4rmy Corps Reserve was given at CWAC reunion in 


Ottawa. Maj.-Gen. A. bk. Potts, Commander Canada’s 6th Division, eyes detachable hood with approval. 


—cP 


—cp 
FASHION makes skirt of new CWACR uniform 


worn by Mary MacAulay 3” longer than old. 


the RCAF. They are ready for trades school. 

Clerical trades go to the newly opened school 
at Aylmer near Ottawa. Communications and 
radar people go to Clinton in western Ontario, and 
most of the women will be in this group. Trades 
school lasts about three months. 

At Clinton the girls will fit into the same routine 
as the rest of the station. They'll be wakened by 
the boilerhouse whistle (known as S.S. Clinton) at 
6.30 a.m. (But by that time they will be calling 
it 0630.) After breakfast §.S. Clinton calls them 
to work parade at 7.30: shoes clean, hats straight, 
uniforms decent for morning roll-call on the 
parade square. Then classes. They may be study- 
ing Morse code or teletyping; they may be learn- 
ing to read a radar screen, or the procedures in 
a fighter control centre. The technical ones will 
be learning how the radar and communications 
equipment work. 

And in all classes they'll be working alongside 
the men recruits. There’s to be no pampering of 
the women in the RCAF. 


THE GIRLS WILL START a jump ahead. They 
must have Grade X to be accepted. Airmen can 
now get into the service with Grade VIII. Each 
work period lasts 45 minutes. Drill and physical 
training take up some of the periods: the rest are 
classes. The lunch break is from noon to 1.30 
(1200-1330); and the work day ends at 5.30 p.m. 
Home work apart, there are movies every night; 
the girls will have their own lounge; there's a 
swimming pool; there’s a dance every second 
Saturday. 

By fall, when the first women are ready to leave 
trades school, they'll feel like old hands. They 
won't go out, like the Apostles, in ones and twos. 
Normally a “detail” of a dozen or two women will 
be sent to one of the stations where accommoda- 
tion has been prepared tor them. I can’t say just 
what those stations will be. Obviously the list will 
include places like Greenwood, NS, Chatham. 











NB, St. Hubert, PQ. Also some of the 
ew radar stations whose locations are 
secret. 

With each party there will be prob- 
ibly a junior officer or senior NCO 
who is a woman. But she will not be 
in command of the party. A junior 
officer, for example, might be posted 
to administrative duties on a station 
where women were to be employed. 
[he girls, or the CO, could consult her 
about any problems; but she would 
have no formal place in the chain of 
command. The women take. their 
orders from the NCO’s and officers 
just as the men do. 

Since there is to be no separate hier- 
archy either for administration or 
command the number of officers re- 
quired will be very small. And women 
will be given commissions only to do 
commissioned jobs ‘in place of a male 
officer. 


SYLVIA EVANS, former squadron 
officer, is advisor to RCAF on wom- 
n’s division. She's daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. H. M. E. Evans, I 


dmonton, 





Each station commander will make 
his own rules and regulations for the 
women on his station. Air force 
“other ranks” don’t now have to sign 
in at night or get late passes; but prob- 
ably the women will have to. The 
ideal is to house them in rooms with 
only four beds to a room; but at some 
stations accommodation may not be 
adequate, and some of the girls may 
find dormitories with up to 20 beds. 

Nearly all the jobs women will be 
doing in the regular air force are also 
open in the air force reserve; and 
equivalent or similar jobs in the Navy 
and Army reserves. the RCAF needs 
women just as badly for the reserve 
units as for the regulars. The Army 
wants them for anti-aircraft operations 
(in the reserve), where the duties are 
parallel to the Air Force air defence 
jobs; and also for the 17 new reserve 
manning depots now being established. 

All reserve units will be particularly 
grateful for women ready to do cleri- 
cal work for them. Every bit of train- 
ing in reserve units is a valuable 
measure of preparedness for mobiliza- 
tion. 

The Navy is the only service which 
hasn’t yet announced any plans for 
recruiting women. It is going to want 
a much smaller number than the 
others: it isn't in the same hurry to 
get them: and there is no doubt that 
it will get all it needs as soon as it 
makes its requirements known. 

All the women gon the Navy 
will be reservists, but the Navy has a 
system by which it offers some reser- 
vists what it calls “continuous naval 
service” and there may be some full- 
time naval jobs going in the commun- 
ications or radar branch. 

Whichever service they are in, 
whether they are reserve or full-time, 
Canada’s “women in uniform” will be 

highly select group. And thev’ll be 
doing for our defence forces things 
that couldn't be done any other way. 

They'll also be having a lot of fun. 
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Possibilities: 


A STATISTICAL BREAKDOWN 
of the marital status of RCAF 
personnel shows that Canadian 
girls might just as well let) very 
senior officers pass by without a 
glance. There’s no hope at all 
among the air marshals, air vice- 
marshals and air commodores, 
every one of whom is married. 
The situation is almost as bad as 
regards group captains, wing com- 
manders and squadron leaders, 95 
per cent of them being married 
already. Flight lieutenants are 
practically in the same boat, a 
bare 10 per cent remaining free 
for competition. 

Nor is it much use looking at 
Sergeants, flight sergeants and 
warrant officers for they're 93.4 
per cent grabbed already. There 
are still a few corporals waiting 
to be picked off, but 85 per cent 
are family men. 
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Tally-Ho. 


(Reprinted by permission from The Roundel, of fi- 


cial magazine of the Royal Canadian Air Force.) 


Ladies! 


Girls can find more husband- 
material amongst the RCAF’s fly- 
ing officers or leading aircraftmen, 
only about 65 per cent cf each 
group being married. The best 
hunting, however, is among pilot 
officers and flight cadets (only 13 
per cent of whom are married) 
and among aircraftmen, a bare 3 
per cent of latter being family men. 

The reason for these happy 
hunting conditions is that regula- 
tions prevent new entries without 
war service from marrying and 
drawing marriage allowances until 
they have finished initial training 
and reached a prescribed age. For 
officers, the regulations call for 
completion of initial training at 
the age of 25. For airmen, the 
age is 25: 

_ But once basic training is over 
and the required ages have been 
reached, it’s a free field! 
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Silue, Criss 
Howe MM 


with Gift Atomizer! 


Use this famous fragrance lavishly. Literally 
drench yourself in its cool, refreshing scent. 


oz. bottle with gift atomizer. 2.20. 


Gute Anton 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Sheps In Every Town 








Toronto Established 1894 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University Entrance 






Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training and 
Games. 








For Information and Prospectu 


Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS G. E. MILLARD 










NEW TERM:—New Boarders— Monday, Sept. 10 — Returning Boarders—T 
School Opens—W'ed., Sept. 12 


WALL — 
RENOVATION | 


SAVES REDECORATING 


Every type of interior wall decoration 
is restored to lasting freshness and 
beauty by our new cleaning and reno- 
vating processes . . with simplicity 
and remarkable speed at small cost 
Phote shows before and after our treat- 
ment. Let us furnish prices and full 
details on renovating your 


HOME CHURCH BUILDING 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


4 Collier St., Toronto PRincess 1467 
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COOL GLEAM of glass, red-patterned china, green linen, for a summer table. 


Concerning Food: 


Cherries. Black and Sweet 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


\ TREE bearing black sweet cherries compote and proceed from. there. 
is a wonderful prize in the garden. Here’s the basic recipe: 

r nibbling purposes, though, an a 
soe ree — Cherry Compéte 
overhanging branch from the neigh- ; 
: For 1 quart stemmed and pitted 


sweet cherries make a light syrup: 
112 cups water 
| cup sugar 


bor’s tree will do very well. Failing 
both sources the nearest market will 
vield quarts and baskets of plump 














f f ‘ { . . 
, ; i Deaulles. I yr tuture use preserve, jam . ¢ 
é f See se Re ‘ I 2 slices of lemon 
‘ °7e ‘mh 0 yw e; ae 5 um ainged 
or freeze them, but right now eat | small piece of vanilla bean or 
( them off the stem or serve in various 12 tsp. vanilla extract (add after 
\ guises tor dessert. cooking) 
f Another way is to make up a cherry Boil together 5 minutes, add cher- 
voeeevecesecvevececenccceceseenscecsncscsececsccosceccccecececoscecccncaesosceusceuecosceccccccccosccococscccescececcoceccocssoccoceceece: 
Brain-Teaser: 
oft » T'] 
, 
is @ tee 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
ACROSS DOWN 
i Share the Wealtl programme 1. Mrs. Hugo with toothache? (7) 
6.¢ 2. Vandyke grew out of them. (5) 
s ike the ki { storm a x goe $. Shades of night? On the contrary. (7) 
7 4. These are letters of the law, as it were. (7) 
i ’ : 1 r 11 She w well ver i Indian ). Students do curse at changing teachers! 
Discreet and Disarming oe a ‘9 
2 Cc 7 t of it . 6. Flatter this way. (7) 
: : 2 7. Plucky things, to dump a banana-split on 
‘ — a ot : ns ae — ss aatied Josephine’s head! (6) 
irdiey English Lavender is a subtle creation of Lavender cone! ; 7 = salah ania 8 Mot her left the thermometer in Demeter's 
, : 10 (5) 
ING tne t > ‘ . 14. “Samuel Clemens” wasn’t his. (9) 
a eae ceca J a oof s <a a . N ApUsOx 17. He's always on the make, no doubt. (7) 
gra € } € fciey Lave 1er as freely i$ Qa 4 18. To burn up your spouse at last? (7) 
T ¢ VV ‘ a So si ! l hold a cat paw! (5 19. Mother appears to be dead or drunk. (7) 
} : . ) ; e rear of the churcl yer 2 20. Over-ripe and half rotten. What a char- 
rae } t e R oO 4 " acter! (7 
: an ear aes : ¥ 1. See 22 
ir char ny i tt ) +, 17a f r rity Yardley t ylish e. 2 ' Ree ; 22 and 21. Canadian painter, poet and detec- 
. ao s 26. On the Baltic S Not I! i tive stooge. (5, 6) 
-avencaer tr 01.50 He lot hotter than 15! (7 25. Comic? There's no end to his buffoonery 
8. The first cold. snap in Onta 7. 5) (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1. War clouds 

6. Seoul 

10. Boom town 

11. Enrico 

12. Minaret 

13. See 3 

15. Swaddled 

17. Inmate 

20. Crerar 


Ls 21. Breached 

PCA CLEA 
25. Parrots 

28. Miller 

29. Irishmen 


a . 30 and 27. Under fire 
ee ee) 8 sa 


YARDLEY 


ENGLISH 


LAVENDER 





DOWN 
; : 2. Atomic war 
1 3 and 13. Commander- 
: in-Chief 
: 4. Ozone 
ot 5. Dent 
7. Earth 
al 8. Uncle 


9. Meantime 
14. Adobe 
16. Lyre-bird by 





; te 18. MacArthur 
C ; 19. Treatment 23. Union 
} 24. Bulge 26. Alive 





27. See 30 (164) 4 





es and cook slowly 10 minutes. Chill 
ell before serving. 

To use: 
|. Ladle black cherry compote 
ver vanilla ice cream. Garnish with 
hipped cream. 
2. Serve cherry compote in dessert 
herbets. Top with pineapple, orange 

banana sherbet. Whipped cream if 
esired. Call this one Frosted Black 
herries. 

3. Reverse the order of serving the 
yove and add a little maraschino 
iqueur to the cherry compote—name 

Cerises des Gourmets. 

4. Cherry Shortcake: Make or buy 
sponge cake. Split in half. Put layers 
gether with cherry compote in be- 
ween. Spread top -with sweetened 
hipped cream flavored with almond. 


weet Cherry Conserve 


cups (2 Ibs.) prepared fruit 
+ cup lemon juice 
| tbsp. grated lemon rind 
pound chopped seeded raisins 
| cup finely chopped nut meats 
cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
| bottle liquid pectin 
To prepare fruit: Stem and pit 
yout 2'2 pounds tully ripe sweet 
lerries. Chop fine; measure 4 cups 
ito darge saucepan and add lemon 
lice, lemond rind, raisins and nuts. 
lo make conserve: Add sugar to 
ruit in saucepan and mix well. Place 
ver high heat, bring to a full rolling 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat and at 
once stir in liquid pectin. Then. stir 
ind skim by turns for 5 minutes to 
ool slightly, to prevent floating fruit 
lad'e quickly into glasses. Paraffin at 
nce. Makes 11 six-ounce glasses. 
Vote: For stronger cherry flavor, 
dd + tsp. almond extract before 
adling jam 


@ light is the destroyer of riboflavin, 
mportant B vitamin in milk. So bring 
nilk indoors as soon as it is delivered. 
tore in a dark place. Scientists have 
found that when milk its heated in 
tht it loses considerable riboflavin; 
“when heated in dark loss is_ slight. 
Heat milk in a double boiler, cever it 


ehtly 





Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry 


choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS—-LONDON—SY DNEY— 
BUENOS AIRES—NEW YORK 
i 

i 


throughout. In a 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 





THE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE &S 
the Americans are able to hit the tar- 
get regularly, the enemy hardly ever 

So much for the MIG-/5 as a plane 
What about the pilots who are flying 
it? As far as has been reported we 
have never yet captured one. They 
are very canny keeping to 
“MIG Alley”, along the Yalu near 
Sinuiju. As Meyer describes it, our 
planes and the enemy's sometimes fly 
back and forth on either side of the 
river, with our 
nearer to the enemy wing man than 
to the next plane in his squadron. The 
enemy can take off and gain altitude 


about 


wing man_ perhaps 


fe (NV 





GENERAL HOYT VANDENBERG 


safely, on his own side, and, watch- 
ing the battle, can send up more planes 
if needed. He never attacks without 
having us outnumbered. So he has a 
clear advantage on the battlefield 
Nevertheless, our people have an 
unshakeable confidence in the supe- 
rioritvy of our fliers over the enemy, 
Whatever nationality he may be. On 
the fatter 
much speculation 
RCAF Flight Lieut 
a Battle of Britain veteran who, as an 
exchange officer with the USA has 
become the first Canadian to shoot 
down a MIG-/5 


there has been 


Both 
Omer Levesque, 


question 


Jabara and 


have said that the 


opponents flew like Germans. “That 
fellow was pretty good,” said Le- 
vesque in recounting his battle. “He 


did exactly what a German would do. 
He pulled right up into the sun. But 
on the whole I'd say that the enemy 
fliers are not as good as in the other 
war.” 

“They use the same tactics as the 
Germans, and show the 


same fighting characteristics,” is the 


1 
generally 


verdict of Jabara, who had credit for 
944 Nazis in World War Il. “Who- 
ever they are, they're pretty damned 
good.” 

Mever doesn't agree there and as 


commander of a whole fighter group 


he would have wide experience to 
draw on. “The Communist pilots lack 
advanced training and their planes 


lack proper armament systems It the 


Chinese threw in the 200 jets the 


Manchuria, it 


shoot for us 


would be a 


Hoyt Vanden 


have in 
turkey 


BEST FIGHTER 


berg claims flatly that “our pilots are 
at present much superior in tactics 
and in the technique of air fighting.” 

There may be German mercenaries 
Communists flying for 
Stalin on the Yalu, or it may even be 
the embryo East German Air Force. 
But I would doubt it very much. The 
Soviets wouldn't trust German mer- 
cenaries not to desert, and fly off to 
hand their M/G-/5s to us. They can’t 
be sure of how reliable an East Ger- 
man “Communist” volunteer may be 

and the same goes for Polish or 


Czech Communist fliers 


or German 


Fliers Probably Soviet 


As for Chinese, it is doubtful if 
there are sO many pilots capable of 
flying and fighting the most advanced 
jet model, and even more doubtful if 
the Soviets would trust these valuable 
planes to beginners. There is also the 
important consideration that the only 
long-experienced Chinese fliers were 
Nationalists 
* The way I see it, the pilots flying 
MIG Alley are regular fliers of the 
Soviet Air Force. They have been put 
there to guard Manchuria and to gain 
invaluable battle experience for them- 
selves, their operating staffs and the 
Soviet plane designers. The Korean 
War is being made to serve them as 
the Spanish War served the Germans 

The German style of flying could 
easily be accounted for by German 
trainers; or perhaps Soviet fliers had 
already imitated German techniques 
during the last war. The assumption 
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that these are Soviet fliers would ex- 
plain perfectly their care in fighting 


over the Yalu, so as to avoid falling 
into our hands if shot down. 


Undoubtedly the experience they 
are gaining will be valuable to the 
survivors. But if there are to be sur- 
vivors Stalin had better not send them 
south for Meyer’s “turkey 
There was a fair indication of what 
would happen, on April 12. 65 
VMIGs jumped a force of 40 B-29 
Superfort bombers, escorted by only 
lO Sabres. The B-29's are heavily 
armed; they accounted for 4 M/Gs 


plus 4+ probables and one damaged, 


shoot.” 


against damage to two of their own. 

The fighter battle grew to about 80 
planes on each side, many of the U.S 
planes being the slower F-84 Thun- 
derjet fighter-bombers. The outcome 
of that fight was 4+ M/Gs destroved, 
2 probables and 14 damaged, with no 


loss to the Americans 


As long 


can be achieved, there won't be too 


as such practical results 


much worry about the superiority, in 
some respects, of the M/G-/5 ove 
the F-86 Sabre. Still, our side will 
never be content to have an inferior 
plane. And right here Canada is do- 
ing her bit. ' 
Canadian-designed and Canadian-built 
Orenda jet has been 
Muroc test air base in California, and 


\ Sabre powered by a 
tested at the 


the comment which I have from an 
indisputable source is that “It makes 


the F-86 a real machine 


Since early Orenda production will 
probably go into the Canadian-built 


Sabres, there is a prospect that, for a 
brief period at least, the RCAF may 


have the world’s best fighter 


@ One of the oldest known cups in the world 


Mrs acel ese Maem 


It is Chinese (about 600 


A. D.) and has a brownish white body of very 
graceful ‘proportions, plain, except for a simple 
moulded ornament of Greek-like design. 
Photo courtesy the Royal Ontario Museum. 


SALADA 


TEA 
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The Heat Is on “Purse Control’ 














With Lay-Offs, Labor Joins Business in Fight 
Anti-Inflation Fiscal Policy Attacked 


one area, and the whole city of Wind- 
sor added its voice to the protests. 
Mayor Arthur Reaume was reported 


preparing a straight-from-the-shoul- 


der message to the Cabinet with the 
“You're not going to flatten 
Windsor.” 

New warnings were prompted from 
other industries in other areas. W. C. 
Kennedy, General Sales Manager of 


—Globe and Mail 
PAYROLI 


Canadian head of the Auto Workers. 


problem: George Burt is 


Frigidaire Products of Canada, pre- 
dicted, “Lay-offs are imminent.” Wil- 
lam Hummell, Treasurer of the Ad- 
miral Canadian Corporation, didn’t 
b'ame credit curbs entirely, but he 
claimed they did have a part in a gen- 
eral tightening up which had “the 
makings of what can be a depression.” 
Another electrical appliance spokes- 
man warned, “Something has to be 
done or the situation will soon be dis- 
astrous.” 

What is likely to be done? Finance 
Minister Abbott, by no means satis- 
fied that credit curbs are the cause of 
the lay-offs, is not “at the moment” 
planning to relax credit controls. 

\t the same time, Health and Wel- 
fare Minister Paul Martin has assured 
his Windsor constituents that the 
whole anti-intlation program 1s being 
studied “very carefully.” He prom- 
ised, “If it is seen the restrictions are 
working out harshly, and to the detri- 
ment of any particular section of Ca- 

idian industry, it is possible that to- 

ids the end of summer, a review 


} 
i 
‘ 
: ev 
| Business Front 
’ 
H 
' 
i 
} 
by Michael Young 
IHE BITTER comments of United 
Auto Workers chiets, and Windsor, 
Ont otticrals and businessmen = are 
¢ opening salvos of a new and re- 
ced assault on Finance Muinistet 
\bbott’s deflationary fiscal policy. theme, 
This “purse control” tactic has 
een the scapegoat for recent falling 
sales in auto, household appliance 
d furniture businesses. Until the 
ofts in the auto industry, the 
¢ uners Were relatively few in 
mber their objections were 
diliec e apparent facts that 
overproduction and anticipatory 
¢ during the pre-budget period 
d probabd \ have pre duced al sules 
slump at this time anvway; (2) their 
dencies to act like order-takers ra- 
c sulesmen had lasted too 
dispute got out of the realm 
t e econe es and business, how- 
whe 2.000 members of the 
pm ertu United Automobile Work- 
ers) union found themselves taced 
otts. Labor put the blame 
Government ind management 
I OT eauders seemed to expect a 
ixation of the curbs, they were 
ed. By the time curbs are 
d. noted UAW local President 
k ivlor, “the auto] industry will 
s snarled as greedy management 
politicians can make it.” 
Why idded the auto workers’ 
Re Direct Tom Maclean. 
st the men be on the streets be 
e ective action Is taken 
he lav-offs were concentrated in 
‘ 
; POLITICAL problem: Welfare Min 


ter Martin's constituency hit hard 





will result in some easing all around.” 
\s far as Windsor is concerned, the 








restrictions are working harshly and 
to the detriment of a particular sec- 
tion. Certainly Windsor and the auto 
industry are taking the hardest hits 
now, but relaxing the credit curbs 
may not help. Something had to give. 
Perhaps the credit curbs hastened the 
process, but anticipatory action on 
the producing and the consuming ends 
certainly did their parts too. 

Meanwhile the defence orders to 
the Canadian motor industry (three- 
quarter ton trucks to Chrysler, 2'2 
ton trucks to GM, Jeeps to Ford) 
will not be large enough, unless we 
have total war, to employ the men 
who have been laid off; and that con- 
dition will continue as long as the 
U.S. has unused productive capacity, 
which again means indefinitely unless 
we have total war. 

But labor is likely to force some 
kind of action. As a group it has fall- 
en out of the habit of belt tightening 
during the last decade, and the “more, 
more, more” philosophy expressed by 
the American UAW President Walter 
Reuther in Toronto last week indicates 
it is not going to begin it now. 

Last April, UAW leaders predicted 
lay-offs and sought extra unemploy- 
ment insurance for men laid off as a 
result—even if only in part—of Gov- 
ernment regulation. Labor Minister 
Gregg turned down the proposal. 


Now UAW chiets have expressed the 
intention of renewing the request 
though it’s more likely to be a demand 
this time. 

The lay-offs are likely to give rise 


—Barney Gloster 
PRODUCTION high, sales low pose 
major problem for Ford’s Rhys Sale. 





sis ill 
—Capital Press 


PILOT for deflation policy, Finance 


Minister Abbott sails stormy seas. 


to rank and file demands for immedi- 
ate action on the planned next. step 
in UAW negotiations. As explained 
by Reuther in his Toronto speech, af- 
ter current contracts are over, the 
UAW will seek a guaranteed annual 
Wage for its members. He explained 
that if management had to pay work- 
ers for a whole year whether they 
worked the full year or not, “they 
will soon find jobs for us.” He didn't 
explain how that could be done under 
present conditions, but that won't 
make the idea any the less attractive 
to workers facing lay-offs. (See Busi- 
ness Angle.) The impossibility of such 
an arrangement from management's 
point of view, under present condi- 
tions at anv rate, could do a lot to- 
wards forcing an ease-off on the credit 


curb aspects of purse control. 


Another point is brought back into 
prominence by the fact that organ- 
ized labor is being hurt by the Finance 
Minister's purse control. Organized 
labor has presented a united and very 
vocal front in support of price con- 
trol. If there has to be either purse or 
price control 
inflationary pressures continue there 
must be one or the other—a quick way 
to bring about price control would be 


to force the remova! of purse control. 


and as long as present 


The fiscal attack on inflation seems 
less popular with the U.S. Congress, if 
not with the Administration than it is 
with the Cabinet in Ottawa. Although 
the U.S. Federal Reserve Board has 
insisted that credit control must re- 
main, and has denied that the curbs 
are to be relaxed, reports credited to 
“Administration sources” persist that 
controls will soon be relaxed on wash- 
ing machines, TV sets and cars. 

At the same time, President Tru- 
man has been vigorous!y pushing his 
campaign to have the U.S. price con- 
trol law extended beyond the end-of- 
June limit. A working system of price 
controls in the U.S. would certainly 
make any kind of Canadian anti-infla- 
tion policy more effective, but it would 
take time tor this fact to prove itself; 
meanwhile, those who favor price 
control over deflationary fiscal policy 

i.e., palliatives over possible cures 

would find talking points in the 
fact that the U.S. had gone all out on 
palliatives. 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held today a dividend on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock of seventy- 
live cents per share was declared in 
espect of the year 1951, payable in 
‘anadian funds on August 1, 1951, to 
hareholders of record at 3 p.m. on 
June 22, 1951. 

Of this dividend twenty-five cents 

ittributable to railway earnings 
ind fifty cents to income from other 
urces, 

By order of the Board. 

FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June 11, 1951. 





The B. Greening Wire Company 


Limited 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 55 


‘OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a meet- 

: of the Directors of The B. Greening Wire 

mpany, Limited, held in the office of the 

mpany on May 29th, 1951, a dividend of 

e Cents per share on the Common Shares 

the Company was declared payable July 

1951, to shareholders of record June 

ie h, 1951 

7 F. J. MAW, 

Secretary 

ilton, Ontario 
6th, 1951 


eeeeeeeeerneeeeeee 








CANADIAN BUSINESS 


LABOR: Mine- Mill 


TROUBLE appeared to be brewing at 
the huge nitrogen plant of the Consol- 
idated Mining and Smelting Co. in 
Calgary. Recently, the BC Labor 
Board had refused to withdraw certi- 
fication from the International Union 
of Mine Mill and Smelter Workers 
after it had been alleged that the 
union was Communist - dominated; 
and a meditation board headed by 
BC’s Chief Justice Gordon Mctireg- 
or Sloan had approved the imposition 
of the Rand (compulsory check-off) 
formula in Consolidated’s smelter at 
rail, BC. 

By agreement between the com- 
pany and the union, the Rand form- 
ula has also been applied in the nitro- 
gen plant at Calgary, although this is 
outside BC labor jurisdiction. Notices 
appeared around the plant that em- 
ployees must accept deductions of un- 
ion dues from their pay-envelopes, 
whether they were members of Mine- 
Mill or not, or face immediate dis- 
missal. 

To many non-members of the un- 
ion, this seemed like coercion, espe- 
cially in view of Mine-Mill’s alleged 
Communist tie-up. Forty of them got 
together to protest the imposition of 
the Rand formula and to test its lega!- 
ity in Alberta. They were basing their 
case on a clause of the Alberta Labor 
Act which provides that neither 
coercion nor intimidation must be 
used to force workers to join a union. 
Company officials said that Consoli- 
dated’s hands were tied, since manage- 
ment had agreed to abide by the BC 
agreement in all its plants; they added 
that they were not in favor of the 
Rand formula and the company’s rep- 
resentatives had voted against it dur- 
ing the proceedings of the board. 

Calgary newspapers joined in the 
battle. Imposition of the formula, 
erowled the Alhertan, amounted to 
forcing loval citizens to support Com- 
7TOSS 


who, 


munism against their will. “A 
injustice on those employees 
like the overwhelming majority of Ca- 
nadians, hold strong views about 
Communism and all its works” said 
the Herald. “Under any circumstances 
the Rand formula seems to us like co- 
ercion ... a device for enforcing the 
closed shop without calling it the 
closed shop. And in this case coercion 
is being used for ends which in them- 
selves are highly objectionable.” 


Policy: 
RED SCREEN 


WITH a great deal less noise than the 
Americans, and perhaps as much 
effectiveness, Canada has been deal- 
ing with the threat of Communist 
sabotage in defence industries. Be- 
fore the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction defence blue- 
prints to a plant, it has the RCMP do 
a screening job on key workers. So 
far, 25,000 have been through the 
filter, and about 250 Communists and 
fellow-travellers have been netted. 
On this job, the RCMP reports to 
the 46-year-old Director of Industrial 
Security in the Defence Production 


issues secret 


Coercion ? 


Department, E. S. Perkin. According 
to Perkin, though the screening is 
showing a relatively small number of 
potential saboteurs, it does indicate 
that Red policy is to get an agent into 
every key industry in the country. 

A single Communist in the right 
place at the right time could do a good 
job for the Kremlin in a Canadian 
factory, and a saboteur would be 
trained to be in the right place at the 
right time. This could make the 
screening difficult, for there is a big 
difference between an agitator and a 
saboteur. The agitator shows his hand, 
but it’s the saboteur’s job not to until 
the right time and place. 

Screening has taken place in am- 
munition, jet aircraft, electronics, and 
ship industries so far. Most of the big 
plants have been cleared, and the net 
is now moving to the smaller firms 
that will be handling subcontracts. 

So far, Canadian policy has been 
to find the Reds, and then keep them 
out of jobs where they can do damage. 
The Americans have been a bit tough- 
er; last week the FBI rounded up 17 
Communist master-minds and put 
them behind bars on plotting charges. 
The U.S. may want tougher action 
from Canadian authorities too. At the 
moment, when secret U.S. contracts 
are being handled by Canadian firms, 
the RCMP coordinates its screening 
with that of the FBI. As integration of 
the defence economies of the two 
countries develops, the more extreme 
U.S. attitude toward Reds may appear 
in Canadian industrial security pro- 
grams. 


Defence: 


SUBMERGED 


PORTENTS are that New Brunswick 

or perhaps all three Maritime Prov- 
inces together—will establish an of- 
fice in Ottawa to try to drum up 
more defence contracts for industries 
in the seaside provinces. 

Detence Production Minister 
Howe's department is to include re- 
gional liaison men whose job will be 
to Keep in touch with small manufac- 
turers in outlying areas. 

But there is a strong sentiment in 
New Brunswick for having a com- 
petent industrial envoy of its own in 
Ottawa—because this province, it is 
contended, is too often submerged in 
the general term “Maritime” to New 
Brunswick’s disadvantage. 

As an illustration, Defence Produc- 
tion Minister C. D. Howe recently 
told the Commons’ public accounts 
committee, “I think you'll find that, 
in relation to capacity to produce, 
they (the Maritimes) have been get- 
ting a higher proportion of orders 
than other areas.” 

It would take a long stretch of the 
imagination to consider New Bruns- 
wick industries as being busy on de- 
fence contracts. If Nova Scotia is get- 
ting orders, New Brunswickers say, 
well and good. But that fact doesn’t 
help Nova Scotia’s neighbor prov- 
ince, which has its distinct economy 
and employment problems. 
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Famous 


HEDGE TRIMMER 


ge) iS 
® HIGH-SPEED 
@ LIGHT-WEIGHT 
e EASY TO 
HANDLE 





FASTER, EASIER WAY to tim 


Hedges, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees 
..- Cut Weeds, Grasses, etc. 


Saves time, gives professional results without 
arm-aching drudgery. Simple to operate. Well- 
balanced design permits one-hand operation. 
_ “ No stooping or arm-tiring 
: awkwardness when clipping 
sides or ends. Another famous 
labor saver by the makers 
of Sunbeam electric applian- 
ces and Sunbeam Rain King 
sprinklers. 
Sold through dealers 
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Resources of Canada 
Investment Fund Ltd. 
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RECAN SECURITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 


275 St. James Street, W. 
Montreal 1, Que. 









THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 258 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
DEND OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per 
share on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
this Bank has been deciared for the 
quarter ending 31st July 1951 and that 
the same will be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after WED- 
NESDAY, the FIRST day of AUGUST 
next, to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on 30th June 1951 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board 

JAMES STEWART 

General Manager 
1951 


Toronto, Ist June 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 





| OOD CARE will 
a | often lengthen the 
usable life of power 
plant equipment and 
boilers. Part of good care lies in regular 
inspection by men trained to recognize early a 
the conditions that would lead to trouble. * 
Inspection is an accompaniment of our insurance. . 
The Company's reputation for inspection effective- 
ness is one of the reasons why we write more 
ss power plant insurance than the combined total 
of twenty-five competitors. 
Get insurance protection plus the benefits of 
inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can save 
time, production, money and maybe lives! 
Be fully insured—Ask your broker or agent 
for details of coverages 


% and rates. 
Se ~~ 
R 4 
VICE. stab’ 


bow Testy aw ores Crests ime bile 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 737 Church St 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal fol eel eM Ola) 

















Despite G 4 yen 5 ; 
No Such Job Security Possible 


by P. M. Richards 


WALTER P. REUTHER, President 
of the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO), says that his union is now 
going after a guaranteed annual wage 
for its members. A plan for placing 
workers on an annual salary basis, 
instead of hourly 
wage-rates, will be 
presented to the 
larger U.S. and 
Canadian com- 
panies when cur- 
rent four-year 
Wage contracts ex- 
pire and to smaller 
employers within a 
year or two. Mr. 
Reuther told a 
ronto labor rally: “Only with a guar- 
anteed annual wage can there be main- 
tained full production, full employ- 
ment and full distribution. This is not 
to say that we are going to demand 
pay for not working. But if there are 
no jobs, it is not the worker's fault. 
And I maintain that when employers 
have to pay us, they'll find jobs for us.” 





—John Steele 


To.  P: M. RICHARDS 


The obvious implication is that an 
employer can make jobs if he chooses. 
But jobs that will produce profit for 
him, or at least pay for themselves? 
If they're not that kind of jobs he will 
lose money by them, and persistence 
in them will put him out of business, 
and then all his jobs will be gone. A 
prime requisite of the UAW plan must 
be that employers must be able to 
operate profitably under it, not neces- 
sarily as profitably as they now do 
without it, but sufficiently profitably to 
induce them to stay in business and 
accept all the headaches and risks that 
that involves today. 

If the UAW plan increases the 
operating costs of business, will the 
consumers of the products have to pay 
more for them, or the owners of the 
business have to accept a smaller re- 
turn on their investment? The forme! 
might reduce the consumption of the 
products and consequently the volume 
of employment. The latter might re- 
sult in reducing the amount of capital 
investment and therefore also make 
for fewer jobs, as well as diminish 
management's ability to provide the 
new production tools that are the chief 
source of labor’s rising productivity 
and thus of the higher earnings needed 
to pay the wage increases labor is 
constantly demanding. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


BUT ASIDE from these longer-term 
angles, how is it actually possible tor 
any corporation to “guarantee” jobs 
and wages? If governmental credit 
restrictions suddenly reduce sharply 
the public’s demand for automobiles, 
must the manufacturers continue in- 
definitely to pay workers even though 
they have no use for their services? 
Obviously there would be a_ limit, 


A 


somewhere, to their ability to do so. 

Of course full production, full em- 
ployment and full distribution are 
highly desirable from every angle. But 
really it is quite impossible for Can- 
ada itself to guarantee them when 
this country’s production and employ- 
ment are as dependent as they are on 
conditions beyond Canada’s control. 
As a big exporter, a lot of Canada’s 
jobs are created by the foreign buyers 
of Canadian goods; if they stop buy- 
ing, it is not much good to attack the 
Canadian employer. 

It is true that labor union aggres- 
siveness, so much deplored by man- 
agement, has succeeded in bringing 
about a much more equitable distribu- 
tion of the nation’s production than 
was the case only a few years ago. The 
purchasing power of the workers, par- 
ticularly of unionized workers, has 
been raised and this has increased the 
volume of production and made for 
more stability in the economy. But it 
does not follow that further increases 
of union workers’ wages will produce 
more of the same pleasant results. 
They (the wages of union members) 
are already substantially ahead ot 
those of non-union workers and this 
is creating a condition of unbalance 
that is becoming more marked as in- 
flation advances. In fact wage gains 
by labor unions are now made largely 
at the expense of the four-times-as- 
numerous non-organized workers. 

However, the real point is that no 
“guaranteed annual wage” plan, for 
the reasons given above, can really 
provide the economic security the 


term suggests . 
NO CHIMERA 


NOW THAT we're experiencing a 
little deflation, there’s a tendency to 
doubt that inflation was ever really 
the menace it had been asserted to be. 
Well, a depreciation of 50 per cent or 
so in the purchasing power of our 
money since 1939 is no chimera. As 
to the future, there’s this fact: that we 
cannot have wars and threats of wars, 
with all the reckless expenditures and 
diversion of effort from  socially-use- 
ful production that they entail, with- 
out also having an inflationary ad- 
vance of prices. 

That is, unless at the same time we 
can also produce sufficient civilian 
goods to consume this highly inflated 
money supply. And—our present con- 
siderable stocks ot goods to the con- 
trary—over the long-term that scarce- 
lv seems likely 


WHAT CAUSED IT? 


RECENTLY, to check the rapid ad- 
vance of prices and conserve scarce 
materials for the defence effort, the 
Government imposed sharp restric- 
tions on business and individual credit, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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‘armer at Heart 


REUSE 
| ‘tary of Agricultural Institute 


Govt, Indust Can Follow a Major Interest 











wy SPR! ..MEN- who are in the thro 


IME of the peasants from Eastern 
irope who came to Western Can- 
i. to farm when the prairies were 
ng opened up would kneel, cry- 
and kiss Mother Earth—the soil 
t would feed them and _ clothe 
m and educate their children. 
Perhaps no man in Canada would 
ve a deeper understanding of that 
ess than Rupert David Ramsay, 
Saskatonian who lately took the 
tawa post of General Secretary of 
Agricultural Institute of Canada. 
to this tall, slightly stooped man 
h kindly, seal-brown eyes, agricul- 
is the humus of life. 
[he Ramsays were a Toronto fam- 
who came to Saskatchewan in 
5, when Rupert Ramsay was six. 
e father and the eldest son, a 
iduate of Ontario Agricultural 
College, took homesteads at Blad- 
orth. They were among the first to 
opagate the now famous Marquis 
eat and their Clydesdale horses 
re among the best. 
Rupert Ramsay's education was 
mewhat disjointed as many of the 
esponsibilities of the two farms fell 


—Capital Press 


RUPERT RAMSAY 


‘n him during the First World War, 
1 which his three brothers served 
nd two of them died. From 1919 
0 1922 he took the diploma course 
n agriculture at the University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. It was not 
until 1924 that he found money 
enough to take his degree course. He 
alternated a year at the university and 
4 year on the farm until he graduated 
n 1929 with the degree of Bachelor 

Scientific Agriculture. 

He took his Master of Science de- 
‘ree from the University of Minne- 
ota, majoring in animal husbandry. 
‘nother subject was veterinary sci- 

ce. “I hope some day,” he says, 

'o find time to finish my book on 

imal health, written like an old- 
shioned doctor’s book.” 

During the summers from 1926 to 


1929 he worked for the extension 
department of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, lecturing on animal hus- 
bandry and judging livestock at fairs. 
He bases his belief that his judging 
was fairly satisfactory on the fact 
that “nothing was ever thrown at me 
and there are so many handy things 
to throw at a fair.” 

With the exception of a year for 
post-graduate work and a vear with 
the Industrial and Development 
Council of Canadian Meat Packers 
at Toronto, he was with the perma- 
nent staff of the extension depart- 
ment from 1929 to 1944. His tasks 
took him to every corner of the prov- 
ince and he is personally acquainted 
with thousands of farm families. 


PC's Hope 


Rupert Ramsay never took an ac- 
tive part in_ politics until he was 
chosen leader of the Saskatchewan 
Progressive Conservative party in 
1944. Without doubt the party felt 
that if any man could get its nose 
above water and swimming again it 
was Rupert Ramsay. “The farm vote 
is the largest in the province and 
Ramsay is tremendously popular 
among the farmers” was the r2a- 
soning. 

His father was the late William 
Ramsay, who was then 86 vears of 
age. He was known as the Grand 
Old Man of Saskatchewan Conserva- 
tives. 

Mightily as he labored, Ruodert 
Ramsay could not get his party 
safely to shore. He was defeated in 
a southern constituency by-election 
and although most of the candidates 
he presented at the 1944 prov neial 
election were “hand-picked,” all of 
them were defeated. That was the 
election which swept the CCF into 
power. It was a flood. Rupert Ram- 
say was just edged out for one of the 
two Saskatoon seats. His big vote was 
due to his personal popularity. 

Again in 1948 he failed to win 
election by a few votes, his leader- 
ship drawing one big critic sm—he 
was too willing to concede to his 
political opponents fair credit for 
their achievements; a bad habit in 
a land of lusty, robust politics. 

He resigned the party leadership 
in 1948 and from 1949 until he took 
the Ottawa position was full-time 
chairman of the $750,000 University 
of Saskatchewan Memorial Union 
Building Fund. He was also President 
of the Agricultural College Gradu- 
ates Association; Vice-President, Sas- 
katoon Kiwanis Club; Director of the 
Children’s Aid Society, and Director 
of the Saskatchewan Mental Health 
Society. 

“But,” he says, “I can keep my 
membership in the Canadian Society 
of Animal Production, Saskatchewan 
Institute of Agrologists and the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Canada. And I 
have my farm.” 


aus back and enjoy life as you cross Canada the pleasant 
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“Jasper Way’? — relaxed and comfortable in the modern luxury 


of the Canadian National’s famous Continental Limited. 


On it you'll travel in style in colorful, up-to-the-minute 


equipment — inviting bedrooms, standard and tourist sleeping 


cars, lounge cars and the latest air-conditioned coaches. 


Take the “Continental” scenic route across Canada . . . daily 


service East and West between Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 


Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver, 


From Jasper there’s another scenic route — another train — 


between Jasper and Prince Rupert. 










On business 

or pleasure, 
Canadian 
National is the 
way to travel 
in style! 











Your neorest 
Canadian National 
agent will gladly 

help you with your 
travel plans 
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TEEL MEN who are in the throes 


f a big expansion program stubbornly 


ntend that they are producing 


nough metal to satisfy military needs 


d to support a “very healthy” mobi- 
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Govt, Industry In Steel Fight 


pansion program arising from enlarg- 
ed individual units of production. 

The other phase of steel expansion, 
represented by entirely new plans, is 
gathering speed and will contribute 
big additions to present steel capacity 
in the second half of this year. 

Because it is necessary to take a 
unit out of production before it can 
be enlarged, steel output in the first 
half of 1951 did not measure up to its 
Yet more than 50 mil- 
lion tons of steel were produced in 


the first six months of the vear. 


full potential. 


Prices: 


PAPER POLICY 


SOME of the hot-heads in Washing- 








ton agencies eu ng that the Gov- 
e ent tell pub ers just how much 
they can pay for newsprint. This, the 
think, would be the perfect answer to 
I 
tne recent price DOOSt Fr de by Cana- 
d newsprint maker 
There S ¢ yne thing vrong vith 
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Insurance: 


U.S. STEEL'S Fairless: Noting small- 
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in the U.S. came very near to $14 bil- 
lion in the first six months. 

Figures of the Institute of Life In 
surance indicate further that the tota 
life insurance protection owned in 
States 1s now just about double the 
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It takes a lot of cooling to keep a Polar 
Bear happy. This largest member of the 
bear family is smaller than a porcupine at 
birth, but often weighs more than three- 
quarters of a ton when full grown. To this 
tremendous bulk, add the fact that the bear 
s covered with a thick, water-proof coat, 
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and Gracie Fields show, with a rating 
of 15.4 

You 
Canadians lack appreciation of “bet- 


ter” programs 


per cent on the other. 


cannot blame radio because 


You have to begin in 


the kindergarten, to sow the seed of 


love tor better things and Canadian 


things in minds still supple enough to 


be molded. You cannot secure an 
iudience of any size for such shows 
is CBC's erudite “Wednesday Night” 


by just putting them on the air 


in Our zoos. 


Learn about nature’s creatures. 
nearest zoo and see them. A whole new 
world of interest will be opened to you 
when you understand nature. 


Left to their own devices, those to 
whom radio is a business, rather than 
a medium of education, are well able 
to sell their programs to the public. 
And given a little steering—goading 
they could be induced to 
insinuate stealthiiv, rather than to 
inject peremptorily, worth-while mate- 


mavbe 


rial even into the maligned “soap 
operas.” The heroine could sit and 
suffer through the “Moonlight 
Sonata”, and then pour her purple 





which is designed to protect him in the 
Arctic . . . it's a big job keeping him cool 


Visit the 





passion on the oboe player when it 
was over. 

This may be far-fetched. But the 
principle is there—a gradual penetra 
tion into those mundane souls, wh« 
have steadfastly resisted the CBC’ 
“Wednesday Night” for the thre 
years it has been on the air. 

In this writer’s opinion, there are 
two deterrents: the system of pro 
gramming by the advertising agencies 
and the top-heavy CBC competition 

Whether a sponsor is putting his 
program on the CBC or on one ot 
the private stations, it is considered 
his, or his advertising agency's, pre 
rogative to select and even produce 
the entertainment. A newspaper o1 
magazine, on the other hand, prepares 
its own features, without interference 
from advertisers, and still has adver- 
tising flocking into its columns. 

In radio, this would entail moving 
the writers and producers from the 
advertising agencies into the radio 
stations, and training them to work 
more for the listener than the sponsor 


Jf the most unambitious kind of radio 


a hodge-podge of recordings, sprin 
kled with a random collection of com 
mercial announcements—can do the 
fantastic job of selling that is donc 
every day, programs prepared for pure 
entertainment would surely be even 
more effective. 

The top-heavy competition of the 
CBC, or the fact that the Broadcast 
ing Act places the Government body 
in the dual role of regulator of and 
competitor with the private stations 
is something the private broadcasters 
had hoped to remedy. They asked to! 
the establishment of a regulatory body 
to tunction independently of the CBC 
and themselves. They failed in_ this 
quest, but the Commission did recom 


mend for them the right of appeal 


Battle For Listeners 


But the 
stavions, 


fact remains that the pri 
which the Commission 
considers an essential part of Cana 


battle for lis 


Vale 


dian radio, have to do 
teners against subsidized competition 
They are not thei 
tional network and so are denied thi 
top-flight entertainers no station ope! 
Yet the CBC 


such net 


allowed own na 


ating singly can afford 
Operates not one but two 
works Ihe CBC 
with the reviled but none the less pop 
ular “soap extremel\ 
costly American programs which have 


always been the most-listened-to pro 


studs its schedules 


operas”, and 


grams of all. 

[he private stations must use every 
means in their power, such as unin 
spired but popular music or the un 
intelligent programs, be 
cause the public will eat up such of 
ferings and give the stations the audi 
ences they must have to live. 

No entertainment venture can pos 
sibly succeed or pay its way even, if 1 
works in complete disregard of ma 
jority choice. The average listener is 
not a great reader or scholar. If the 
desires of the Massey Commission art 
to be implemented, it has to be done 
by stealth and insinuation. It cannot! 
be accomplished by proclamation o 
order-in-council. 


“giveaway” 


(This article, to be followed by an 
other “Radio” 
series on the Massey Report.) 
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THE MORAL HAZARD 


THE MORAL HAZARD has been 
described by one authority as “the 
danger from friction caused by high 





insurance and low depreciated stocks 
and property coming together. And 
just the difference between what would 
have been the fire loss with no insur- 
ance and the fire loss under insurance 
would be the moral hazard of the 
risk.” 

This moral hazard is one of the 
most difficult terms to evaluate. It is 
an important factor in the underwrit- 
ing of the great majority of fire insur- 
ance contracts, vet it cannot be meas- 
ured nor can rates be set for it. In a 
sense it might be called “character,” 
but even this term is inadequate. 

It might be added here that the 
moral hazard enters, to some degree, 
into virtually every type of insurance 


policy. 


Criteria 


If a businessman pays his bills 
promptly. if his emplovees are rea- 
sonably satisfied with working condi- 
tions, if he keeps his premises in a 
good state of repair, if he is living 
within his means, then such a man 
is considered by the insurance com- 
pantes to be a good moral risk. 

It may happen that at one time he 
has suffered a fire loss. It may have 
happened more than once. However, 
the insuring company, satisfied that 
no blame attaches to him, has met the 
claim and, consequently, would have 
no objection to accepting another ap- 
plication for insurance from him. 

On the other hand, if the prospect 
keeps an untidy place of business, has 
labor difficulties, is frequently over- 
drawn at the bank, and has to be 
threatened before he pays his rent and 
meets other obligations, then such a 
person would, obviously, be a poor 
risk 

It must be remembered, however, 
apparent 
ise, there are others far more diffi- 


that for every such easily 


ult to detect or assess 


Moral & Physical 


Through no fault of his own a busi 
‘ssman may be compelled to occupy 
remises in an unfavorable neighbor- 
ood. Thus, although the physical haz- 
d or risk may be unattractive, at 
> same time the moral hazard would 

excellent. 

On the reverse side of the coin, 
ere Is the Johnny-come-lately who 
iv be occupying quarters which his 
siness does not warrant. So long as 
isiness conditions are excellent, he 

prospers. But when business begins 
illing off, he has difficulty meeting 
nis rent and other bills. These, cou- 
pled with other circumstances, could 
‘asily make for a poor moral hazard. 
While it is true that this condition 
holds for virtually every business in 
times of business stress it will be 
found, on the whole, that the owners 
4 more recently-incorporated busi- 
lesses are apt to be a poorer risk than 
the well-established firms 


—Douglas R. Weston 





Blowouts don’t always happen to the other fellow. And blowouts 
can cause terrible accidents which result in injuries, disfigurement 


for life... or death! 


You might have a blowout at any time... for no tire or tube in the 


world is blowout-proof. 


BU T—there is one proved way to protect yourself against blowout 
accidents. That is to install Goodyear LifeGuard Safety Tubes in 
your tires. The diagram at right shows why. 


For your sake... for your family’s sake... put LifeGuards in your 
tires now. You can’t get better protection to save your life! See your 
Gooédyear dealer right away. When buying a new car, ask to have 
LifeGuards installed. 


WHY LIFEGUARDS ARE A MOST ECONOMICAL BUY! 
1. You can get up to 25% more safe miles from your tires when 
they're equipped with LifeGuards. 

2. One set of LifeGuards will usually outlast three to four sets 
of ordinary tubes. 








HOW GOODYEAR LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 
a , CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 


When a tire with an 
ordinary tube blows 


out, it goes flat im- 
mediately —car lurch- 
es and sways, invites 
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BUT —when a tire with a Goodvear 


LifeGuard Safety Tube blows, the 
tire does not go flat immediately, 
the inner chamber retains air long 
enough to allow for a sate, controlled 


stop! 
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Presented each year by The Royal Canadian Golf Association 
to the winner of the Canadian Open Golf Championship, the 
Seagram Gold Cup bears the names of some of the world’s greatest golfers: 


Little. Snead. Nelson. Locke. Harrison. Ferrier... 


To all spectators and competitors at this year’s Open, to be held at the Mississauga 
Golf and Country Club, Toronto, July 4.5. 6 and 7, 


The House of Seagram extends a hearty welcome and best wishes. 
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